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PARKONOMICS* 


s+ PARKONOMICS, a branch of ERGONOMICS: the science of 


designing objects with particular reference to the needs and 
physical characteristics of their users: “human engineering’. 


*... Over there in that space.” 

You try it forwards and the back sticks out. There’s a gale 
of horns, and half the cars in town stream by. You try it 
backwards. The wheel feels like lead... you can’t see your 
own tail . . . back a bit, sir, back (how long is the car anyway?) 
...c-r-rump (that'll take a bit of straightening). This is a com- 
mon case of Parkomania, a malady which afflicts both sexes. 

The remedy is PARKONOMICS — the science of pro- 
viding maximum ease and manceuvrability with minimum 
loss of time and temper. Ordinary drivers become good, and 
good drivers better, in a car designed with Parkonomics in 
mind. And that means in a Vauxhall. 

A Vauxhall gives you space. Good leg-room, good head- 
room. Wide comfortable seats, an enormous boot. You’!l be 
surprised at the manceuvrability it gives you too, helped by 
the deep, panoramic windows, the four wing tips all visible 
from the driver’s seat, the compact overall dimensions, 
smal} turning circle and re-circulating ball steering. (Did you 
know, by the way, that Vauxhall steering is easier to turn as 
the lock increases ?). 

A boffin’s word, PARKONOMICS, but it sums up thought- 
ful engineering ...a philosophy of design . . . a science that is 
important to yeu. A tremendous lot of it goes into Vauxhall 
cars — which is why so much pleasure comes out of them. 
Why not visit your Vauxhall dealer, get behind the wheel, and 
go for a trial run? The best way to discover a new world is to 
drive there. 


EVERYONE DRIVES IN 


VAUXHALL 


VICTOR 





VELOX CRESTA 
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— Portrait of the Week — 


AFTER COOING IN PARIS like a sucking Picasso 
dove, and after talking to Mr. Nash in terms as 
sweet as New Zealand honey, Mr. Khrushchev 
went to Baku and talked tough again about 
Berlin. President de Gaulle had no end of a time 
in Washington and New York, and said that 
France would remain ‘attached to the United 
States for ever.’ Mr. Syngman Rhee, on the other 
hand, did seem to have resigned from the presi- 
dency of South Korea, and few South Koreans 
seemed inclined to urge him to stay. The President 
of Tunisia warned France against aggressive in- 
cursions across the Algerian frontier, and the 
Channel Study Group urged the building of a 
Channel railway tunnel at a cost of £109 million. 
Britain, France and Western Germany agreed to 
co-operate in developing and producing aircraft 
and guided missiles. Many thousands were killed 
and injured in an earthquake in South Persia. 
The United Nations conference on the law of the 
sea ended in failure: Britain will continue to fish 
in what Icelanders consider Icelandic waters. 


* 


WHITE SOUTH AFRICANS continued to beat up, 
round up and lock up black South Africans. 
Twenty-nine of the accused in the treason trial 
there instructed their counsel to withdraw from 
the case because the new emergency regulations 
made a fair trial impossible, and the existence of 
a press censorship, hitherto denied, was made 
official. The Malay Government was authorised 
to express at the Commonwealth Conference its 
disapproval of South African policies. In Cyprus 
the editor of a Right-wing paper which opposes 
Archbishop Makarios was kidnapped, and the 
talks on the British bases stuttered on. 


* 


THE NATIONAL UNION of Shop, Distributive and 
Allied Workers flouted their executive council and 
general secretary—to say nothing of Mr. Gaitskell 
—and came out in support of unilateral nuclear 
disarmament. The TUC finally told the ETU 
to choose, on pain of suspension, between taking 
legal action against those who accuse it of ballot- 
rigging and accepting an independent inquiry into 
the allegations. There were strikes on the Clyde 
and at Morris Motors, but involuntary unemploy- 
ment fell to 1.8 per cent. of the working popula- 
tion—regarded by experts as the sign of ‘an 
extreme boom.’ It was announced that rail fares 
would go up, and the banks were found to have 
lent a lot of people a lot more money, some of it 
perhaps for season tickets. The Government pro- 
duced its Finance Bill—'seventy-three clauses, 
seven schedules, and eighty pages, and scarcely 
one of them intelligible at first reading,’ observed 
a Times leading article in which it was easy to 
detect a note of admiration. 


* 


THE QUEEN CONFERRED the Order of Merit on 
Sir Cyril Hinshelwood and Mr. Graham Suther- 
land, and the Garter (about which, as Lord 
Melbourne said, there is ‘no damned merit’) on 
Lords Radnor and Digby, who are not quite so 
well known. Plans to establish universities in 
York and Norwich were approved in principle, 
and a plan to establish Princess Margaret and 
Mr. Armstrong-Jones in a grace-and-favour resi- 
dence at Kensington Palace was announced. The 
approved souvenir programme gave details of 
the BBC’s arrangements to televise the ceremony, 
but not of ITV’s, and praised the bride's ‘ex- 
quisite complexion,’ ‘beautiful soprano voice’ and 
perfect natural seat on a horse’; and Mr. Dermot 
Morrah, a Times leader-writer and Arundel 
Herald Extraordinary, suggested that ‘today’s 
ceremony involves the symbolic recognition that 
Photography as one of the fine arts has come 








of age.” 
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OFF THE LAND 


N the articles on the Republic of Ireland in 

this issue there is one surprising omission: 
agriculture. Ireland is basically a farming coun- 
try, endowed by nature with a fertile soil and 
a beneficent, if damp, climate; and any con- 
sideration of Ireland today could reasonably be 
expected to deal with the land. But a survey of 
this nature naturally tends to deal with new de- 
velopments, plans, projects, ideas—such as, for 
example, the scheme for developing the Shannon 
estuary into what may still become one of the 
most important of European ports. In Irish agri- 
culture, there is nothing new; nor has there been 
for years; nor is there likely to be in the fore- 
seeable future. 

In Ireland, farming is a way of life: not a 
business occupation. There are, of course, some 
farms run on commercial lines; many of them 
in the Pale, and a few scattered around the 
rest of the country. But the great majority of 
farmers live as peasant proprietors, with little 
ambition to become rural tycoons. They do quite 
well for themselves—surprisingly, the Irish can 
boast that they feed themselves better than the 
residents of any other country in the world, at 
least in terms of calorie intake. They do not, 
however, have a standard of living comparable 
with their competitors; the Dutch, say, or the 
Danes. And they do not provide that surplus 
on which a national exchequer must rely to 
provide welfare and education and other ser- 
vices. The result is rural stagnation at home 
and a steady stream of emigrants to Britain 
which has at times come close to 50,000 a year. 

This is unfortunate, for in other respects the 
prospects in the Republic are brighter than they 
have been for a long time. There is a much 
wider recognition now that the problem of Par- 
tition, though it still rankles, can only be solved 
by time and good will: not by force, or guile. 
A determination has been shown to put Irish 
industry on a sounder footing, in view of the 
implications of the Six and the Seven. In the 


United Nations, as Erskine Childers shows in 
his article, the Irish delegation have recently 
been playing a remarkable part. And the tourist 
authorities are trying to attract a trade that other 
countries are increasingly inclined to neglect— 
the holidaymaker who wants peace and quiet: 
not casinos or holiday camps. 

There have been setbacks, notably the recent 
popular press stunt stories about the horse trade 
to France. The trade may be wretchedly callous 
and unnecessary, but the real culprits are, and 
have always been, the French—as any reporter 
who has been assigned to cover the story will 
attest. For a travel agency, say, to reject Irish 
business while continuing its much more lucra- 
tive trade with France is symptomatic of 
exactly the kind of hypocrisy with which the 
Irish have long associated perfidious Albion. 

There are difficulties, too, in the way of ex- 
panding Irish industry with the help of foreign 
capital—when that capital happens not to be 
British. All the omens point—as Patrick Lynch 
argues—to a new economic settlement with 
Britain in the not-too-distant future, based not 
on political domination but on simple conveni- 
ence. But everything the Irish do to try to make 
their industry more competitive with foreign. aid 
makes it that little bit more difficult to secure 
a settlement with Britain that would benefit 
both islands without arousing furious resent- 
ments among business interests. 

Still, at least the present Irish Government 
cannot be accused, as some of its predecessors 
could be, of shutting its eyes to the problem. In 
some respects—notably in the way it has 
been tackling its transport  crisis—it is 
ahead of the Government here; as Mr. Marples, 
who has many of the same difficulties to face, 
would probably admit. But the essential—agri- 
cultural—-problem remains; and until an Irish 
Government finds a way to awake the farmers 
to the dangers of their present apathy, the Re- 
public’s future cannot be considercd secure. 





500 
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CCORDING to press ‘leaks,’ the secret 
report calling for a five-channel TV system 
for Britain which is shortly to be presented to 
the Government through the Postmaster- 
General’s TV advisory committee recommends 
that one of the channels should be devoted to 
2ay As You View—shilling-in-the-slot TV. This 
system has had its advocates here, among them 
the Spectator; but little has been heard of it, 
partly because there did not appear to be any 
immediate prospect of securing a channel, 
partly because of gloomy accounts of its alleged 
failure in the US. 

But it has not failed in the US—for the excel- 
lent reason that it has not been tried there. The 
30-called Bartlesville Experiment was something 
quite different: old films were piped in to a 
number of Bartlesville homes for showing on TV, 
but, not unnaturally, the residents grew tired of 
so restricted a diet. Now PAYV, or Pay TV, or 
what Time is beginning to call ‘FeeVee,’ is going 
to get a proper test; and there has been 
encouraging news from Toronto where the 
International Telemeter Corporation has been 
experimenting with it. All the indications are 
that once PAYV can get established—once, that 
is, the various technical problems (including how 
to collect the money, by whatever method is 
finally found to be the most suitable) are solved 
—it should prove the answer to the bored or 
angry viewer’s prayer. 

Unregulated PAYV, of course, could be a 
disaster. If the PAYV channel were simply 
handed over to contractors the fortunes they 
could make would leave the present commercial 
“contractors’ spectacular gains far behind; and 
very soon we would be back where we are now, 
with mass-audience programmes filling every 
peak hour, and minority programmes put on 
early in the evening or late at night. PAYV can 
only break this wretched system if it is run by 
a body less remote from public opinion than 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and more 
public-spirited than the Independent Television 
Authority; an organisation with instructions to 
ensure that minority tastes should be catered for 
—not in the way they now are, haphazardly, on 
the Third Programme, whose heavily subsidised 
esoterica reach an absurdly small proportion of 
their potential audience; but with a real deter- 
mination to cater for minority tastes, without 
the need to popularise programmes in order to 
scrape up a few more points on the ratings. 

In the meantime, though, we still have com- 
mercial television; a depressing thought. People 
have now become so accustomed to the steady 
debasing of standards that protests about the ITA 
have become tedious by repetition. 

The difficulty, of course, is to prove the ITA’s 
inadequacy. It is easy enough to point to the 
clause in the TV Act which enjoins the Authority 
to maintain a high standard of quality, and to 
contrast this with the many disgraceful pro- 
grammes which are actually shown. But when 
defendant happens also to be judge, jury and 
police officer in his own case, it becomes a little 
difficult to win an action against him; if the ITA 
blandly argues that even a ‘heartbreakingly silly 
and vicious’ programme (as the leading critic, 
Peter Black, recently called International Detec- 


tive) fulfils the Act’s demand for quality, there is 
nothing that can be done to prove it wrong. 

The Authority’s remissness over rubbish would 
matter less if it were not so terrified of giving 
serious programmes a free run. This anxiety is 
understandable. Independent Television natur- 
ally wants to get the Third Network, when the 
time comes; it knows how thin-skinned Ministers 
(and Whips) can be; and obviously it would be 
impossible to insist that only the Opposition 
should be criticised, even ‘if there is as little risk 
as there now appears to be of the Opposition 
eventually becoming the Government. So, the in- 
struction has gone out to the contractors to avoid 
offending either side, and ‘decent programmes 
like Searchlight and This Week’ (as Peter Black 
went on to complain) ‘are flatly banned from 
taking sides in any political or industrial dispute, 
even to the limited extent of Panorama’s attitude 
to the ETU.’ Any serious programme on ITV, 
in fact, may be subjected to a steady barrage of 
half-alarmed or half-angry criticism if it tries 
to project points of view which might conceiv- 
ably offend the party managers. 

This is the fault not of the ITA’s composition 
but of its function. One of the charges against the 
recently dismissed FCC boss in the US was of 
‘representing the industry he was supposed to 
police.’ But this is precisely what the ITA is called 
upon by the Act to do. Nobody would dispute 
that the ITA, and in particular Sir Robert Fraser, 
has shown skill and energy in converting com- 
mercial television from a suspect and, for one 
period, apparently near-bankrupt industry, into 
the most prosperous of gold mines; but it has 
done so by breaking the spirit of the TV Act. 
And that is why, when the time comes for fresh 
TV legislation, the ITA’s watchdog function 
should be handed over to an independent body, 
divorced from management. 


Spanish Fantasy 


N a speech in Madrid last week, the British 

Ambassador to Spain. welcomed. improved 
political relations between Britain and Spain. 
According to the Madrid correspondent of the 
Times, he attributed the improvement ‘to the 
increased recognition of both governments that 
Britain and Spain were destined to represent their 
respective roles in the new Europe’—a statement 
sufficiently meaningless to be acceptable. But Sir 
Ivo Mallet, the Times report went on, also said 
that both Britain and Spain had to combat Com- 
munist ideology, its atheism, materialism and 
‘submission of the individual to the State.’ To 
talk of materialism at a Chamber of Commerce 
lunch in a country whose ruling caste is one of 
the most materialist in the world is within nor- 
mal diplomatic licence; but for the Ambassador 
to pretend that Franco Spain combats the ‘sub- 
mission of the individual to the State’ when it is 
perfectly well known to his audience that the 
political, religious and civil liberties of the indi- 
vidual in Spain are suppressed in order to main- 
tain the supremacy of General Franco in the 
State is to reach depths of ambassadorial syco- 
phancy and fantasy reminiscent of the late Sir 
Nevile Henderson (some of the realities of the 
political life of Spain, ignored by Sir Ivo, are 
exposed im our correspondence columns this 
week). 
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‘Touching on the various forms of liberty,’ 
ended the Times report, ‘Sir Ivo Mallet said that 
there were certain people in Britain and other 
countries who perhaps adopted a too “narrow 
concept of democracy.” ’ No doubt that is true; 
but however broad a ‘concept of democracy’ ig 
adopted, it is difficult to see how it could ip- 
clude a Police State ruled personally by a mili- 
tary dictator supported by the army, the Church 
hierarchy and the bankers, and disliked and 
opposed by about everybody else. 


Doctors and Public 


PT HE publication of books or articles in the 

lay press, the British Medical Association 
has now decided, ‘on medical or semi-medical 
topics that are of general public interest re- 
quiring medical knowledge for the proper pre- 
sentation are recognised as ethically legitimate’; 
and the authors may now sign their names. This 
is a wise decision; though why the BMA took 
so long to realise the folly of its attempt to 
impose anonymity remains unexplained. It did 
the profession little but harm; for inevitably, the 
popular papers were tempted to turn to doctors 
who were unrepresentative of the profession, but 
who could be relied upon to produce bright 
copy. In some notorious cases, the copy used 
to be written in Fleet Street itself, on the strength 
of telephone calls to ‘Harley Street specialists’ 
who existed only in the reporter's imagination— 
and on his expense account. 

But the BMA is still trying to cling to its old 
principle that anonymity on principle, if not in 
practice, should be observed by medical prac- 
titioners. The reason given is that unscrupulous 
doctors may otherwise use the press or television 
to advertise themselves—but if they do, the 
General Medical Council retains its disciplinary 
powers. The real reason is that doctors, like 
politicians, are alarmed and annoyed by col- 
leagues who go over their heads to acquire a 
public reputation. 

So the BMA, though forced to retreat, has 
retired only to a carefully prepared position. 
The decision to relax the old rules is made 
gently ludicrous by the restrictions with which 
the new freedom is qualified. In the old days 
the Hays office had the reputation of laying down 
exactly how many inches of bosom could de- 
cently be exposed in any film; and in much the 
same way, the BMA lays down a number of 
elaborate petty regulations. A doctor's qualifica- 
tions may now be published, but they should 
not be ‘unduly emphasised by large or heavy 
type’; and he should ‘avoid undue frequency of 
contributions to the lay press.’ The wealth of 
niggling detail confirms the belief that the BMA 
is really more concerned with professional self- 
esteem than with public need. 

Lavish publicity is still to be allowed for doc- 
tors who attend on royalty, or on the famous: 
the BMA dare not strike at them; instead, it has 
to argue that this publicity is ‘traditionally ac- 
cepted as in the public interest and unavoidable.’ 
But it is much more in the public interest that the 
public should know who is the doctor who is 
talking to them in some series on television, and 
what are his qualifications. Yet the BMA, fearful 
that a handful of doctors may thereby pick up 
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a few extra guineas, still wants to prevent their 
names from being announced. 

If the BMA were really worried about ad- 
vertising, it would long ago have turned its 
attention to what has been happening in its own 
backyard. Magazines have been appearing under 
the title of ‘Family Doctor Specials" which 
appear to be straight plugs for the industries 
discussed—bread and sugar, to name two. If any 
doctor had written such puffs under his own 
name, he would have risked being struck off the 
Register. Why, then, should the BMA have spon- 
sored them? 


The Silent Apartheid’ 


ORTUGAL has been disguising her oppression 
P% eleven million Africans under the cloak 
of the so-called policy of ‘assimilation.’ After 
500 years of her occupation (‘presence’ is the 
official word), only 0.3 per cent. of these Africans 
are assimilados. The remaining continue in- 
digenas, and, though they are called Portuguese, 
do not have any of the civil rights enjoyed by 
Portuguese citizens—political rights, of course, 
do not ‘exist in any part of the Portuguese world. 
They have to carry passes and cannot travel 
from one district to another, even for a funeral 
of a relative, without a special permit, but they 
can be drafted for forced labour or removed 
from their traditional lands to make way for the 
settlers. For any offence they are summarily 
punished by the administrative authority with 
a hide whip and sent for correctional labour. 
If police or settlers beat them to keep them 
in order, they have no remedy—not even running 
away. 

The only practical difference between apar- 
theid and Portugal's policy of assimilation seems 
to be that Portugal is prepared to grant citizen- 
ship rights to Africans at the rate of 0.3 per 


cent. for every 500 years. Otherwise, even the . 


theoretical basis of these two policies is almost the 
same. The supremacy of the white man and his 
civilisation, in the policy of assimilation, goes 
as far as the destruction of African culture. In 
fact, to become assimilado and obtain citizen- 
ship rights, an African has to forsake his own 
culture, read and write Portuguese and adopt the 
Portuguese way of life—only three of the many 
legally established conditions for obtaining the 
assimilado status. Clearly the policy is as foolish 
and unpractical as apartheid. 

How is it, then, that the oppression of Africans 
in Portuguese colonies has not had the same 
explosive results as in South Africa? The reason 
is that Dr. Salazar has been wiser than Dr. 
Malan and his successors; he realised long ago 
that democracy, however fragmentary, and edu- 
cation cannot go with oppression. He has not 
built a single university for the eleven million 
Africans in an area as large as that of Western 
Europe. He has allowed few schools, and most 
of them are in the hands of Portuguese Catholic 
missionaries, one of whose objects is to prevent 
any sudden decrease in the illiteracy rate. 

Fearing that these preventive measures may 
not be enough to maintain Africans in peace 
and national harmony, Salazar has not allowed 








*By a correspondent recently: returned from 
Portuguese West Africa. 
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winds of change. Fierce censorship; absolute 
control over the press and books, has been im- 
posed. The Portuguese Gestapo, PIDE, and its 
informers have long since been introduced in 
the Portuguese colonies. P/DE, a brutal enough 
organisation in Portugal, is much worse in her 
colonies. In Goa, for instance, ‘nationalists have 
been tied to a jeep and dragged to the nearest 
town, where kerosene: was poured on them and 
set alight (Camilo Pereira and Suresh Kerkar in 
Ponda on February 17, 1957); or beaten. and 
kicked to death in front of family and neigh- 
bours (Sakaram and Shirodkar from Pomburpa). 
With such an organisation Salazar has been able 
to crush spontaneous nationalist movements such 
as that which began to spring up in Angola in 
1953. Leaders of these movements have dis- 
appeared in the concentration camps of .Bie and 
Baia dos Tigres and their followers massacred. 

More efficient-underground organisations, such 
as Uniao das Populacgoes de Angola, Movimento 
Popular para a Libertagao de Angola, Movi- 
mento Africano para a Independencia da Guiné 
and Movimento’ Anti-Colonial (which has 
branches in all Portuguese African colonies), 
were able to survive; but in 1956 some of the 
leaders of UPA were arrested: Liborio New- 
fane and Lello Figueira were deported to Bie 
and Julio Alfonso, Isaias. Kamutuke, Alfredo 
Benge, Cunha, Loureiro Siqueira and Ambrosio 
Luyanzi disappeared—according to reports they 
were tortured to death. In October, 1958, over 
200 Africans of the Bakongo. tribe from 


Cabinda were deported to unknown places. In 
August last year over fifty Africans from Portu- 
guese Guinea were killed after a strike organised 
by the nationalists; and between March and 
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August over 200 leaders arrested in Angola, 
Mozambique and the Cape Verde Islands. Most of 
them were deported to concentration camps and 
to far-away gaols without trial, but many are 
still in the military gaol of Luanda awaiting 
trial. They include thirty-two  assimilados, 
eighteen coloured and seven Europeans, and 
come from all walks of life: civil servants, 
engineers, clerks, printers, teachers, one architect 
and one well-known doctor: They were to be 
tried on March 7, but the news of the trial 
leaked out abroad and a series of ‘protests was 
received by the Portuguese Government. There 
was a risk that the trial might turn out to be 
not of the thirty-two assimilados but of Portu- 
guesé colonialism. It was postponed sine die. 


45 million Frenchmen 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


ARLIER this month the Economic Commis- 
| for Europe (ECE), the United Nations 
body housed in the Palais des Nations at Geneva, 
reported that trade had increased more rapidly 
within the six Common Market countries than 
in the rest of Europe. Even before this expert 
opinion became available, London was suddenly 
full of people saying that Britain should have 
joined the Six back in 1950 when the Schuman 
Plan was first proposed. The stock ariswer to 
this is that the French would never have stood 
for a Common Market that included Britain— 
an. intransigence generally explained by the 
asseftion that the French economy was in about 
the same punch-drunk state as the political 
system under the Fourth Republic. Is this true? 
And, if so, what sort of shape is the French 
economy in now—as July 1, the date for the 
next round of tariff cuts, approaches? 

Four years ago J. M. Jeanneney wrote a book 
called Forces et Faiblesses de L’Economie 
Frangaise in which he analysed developments 
since the war. Last year M. Jeanneney became 
Minister for Industry in the Debré Government; 
and the facts recorded in his book became 
matters of more than academic concern to him. 
The weaknesses he had seen in the French 
economy were—at the top of the list—dithering 
political leadership; followed by stagnant popu- 
lation, a weak balance of payments position 
abroad, a persistent budget deficit at home, ris- 
ing prices, and exorbitant interest rates, which 
kept industrial investment below the level 
needed for a satisfactory rate of growth. 

But now, the population of France has started 
to increase. After sticking at around 40 million 
for the greater part of this century the total is 
now 45 million, and is still going up. So M. 
Jeanneney’s main worry looks like clearing itself 
up. And his analysis was largely concerned with 
ways of strengthening the economy and stopping 
inflation—which, the postscript to the new edi- 
tion shows, is now less of a problem. How 
has this happened? 

In this age of economic miracles the French 
have had their own characteristic visitation. The 
currency revaluation and trade liberalisation 
measures of December, 1958, marked the end of 
economic policy by arriére-pensée characteristic 
of the Fourth Republic. The new measures were, 
however, only the ceremonial cutting of the 
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tape. The hard work had been done already by 
M. Jacques Rueff’s Committee of Experts, which 
had urged the Government to adopt a realistic 
exchange rate, balance the budget and get rid 
of the system of ‘indexation’ by which wages 
and prices rose in an officially sponsored spiral. 
The best economic miracles all bring stable 
prices, and the French version has been no ex- 
ception. It clearly could not have worked if the 
French economy had been basically unsound. In 
fact the foundations for development had been 
laid in the years immediately after the war by 
the Monnet Plan, which set investment targets 
for six basic sectors of the economy: coal, elec- 
tricity, steel, cement, farm machinery and trans- 
port. The Monnet Plan was followed. by the 
Hirsch Plan, which concentrated on housing, 
secondary industries, overseas territories and 
agriculture. It is interesting to notice what has 
happened to these two key planners: M. 
Monnet, after serving a term as first President 
of the High Authority of the European Coal 
and Steel Community, has since devoted his 
time to skilfully pulling the strings of the six- 
nation Communities. M. Hirsch is now President 
of the Commission of Euratom. 

But what about the private sector; how are 
all those who once voted for M. Poujade taking 
the prospect of increased competition? The busi- 
ness weekly, Enterprise, which recently analysed 
the five hundred biggest concerns, including the 
State-owned Régies, arrived at three broad con- 
clusions: that the biggest firms, whether publicly 
or privately owned, were not afraid of foreign 
competition; that ‘Le Club des 500’ is by no 
means exclusive—there is plenty of room for 
medium-sized firms to grow up and join it; and 
that French industry is in a state of flux, with 
new industries coming to the top all the time. 

Nevertheless, big problems face French 
industry today. Manufacturers are reluctant to 
set up their factories elsewhere than around 
Paris, and the small firms that clutter up the 
market protest loudly at the havoc that freer 
trade will bring. But the biggest question mark 
is over the future of the resources of the Sahara. 
The independent periodical La Nef recently 
devoted an issue to ‘Le Sahara en Questions,’ 
painting a marvellous picture of a Europe fuelled 
and powered by the oil and natural gas of the 
Sahara. Unfortunately for the French, this is 
not likely to happen, at any rate not for a long 
time; although oil is beginning to flow along the 
North African pipelines, there are awkward 
problems to solve before it can really become 
competitive with supplies from other areas— 
including south-west France. Libya, too, has also 
discovered oil much nearer the Mediterranean 
coast. And les visionnaires who see a great future 
for Saharan oil overlook, in their enthusiasm, 
the political situation in Algeria. 

So, although the index of industrial produc- 
tion is steadily rising (168 in October, 183 in 
January), and the export boom is bringing down 
the trade deficit to manageable proportions, cer- 
tain faiblesses remain—notably the farmers at 
home, who refuse to stand by and watch their 
incomes fall behind industrial wages and 
salaries without taking action. And what of the 
future? How will France face up to the challenge 
of the Common Market? The indications on the 
economic front are that whether the tariff 


changes are speeded up under the Hallstein Plan, 
or simply follow their normal course, France 
will do very well indeed. In the Common 
Market the Patronat, the Employers’ Confedera- 
tion, now sees a big opportunity. At their insis- 
tence every possible safeguard was written into 
the Rome Treaty, so that some of its other sig- 


In the 
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natories, notably the Italians, now regard thy 
document as an international Code Napoléop, 
And as a result, under the Fifth Republic, 4 
million Frenchmen may very well dominate the 
other 140 million inhabitants of the Commo 
Market—if they can manage to dominate 
Algeria first. 


Throes 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


Tue Liberal Party is not really 
big or strong enough to be in the 
throes of a crisis; let us just say 
that it is in a throe. In the last 
few weeks its General Director 
has left in one of the biggest 
huffs seen in public for some 
time, and one of its three trea- 
surers has resigned in scarcely a 
smaller one. Is the party falling 
to pieces, in the manner of the Labour Party, 
or are these just little local difficulties, after the 
fashion of the Conservatives? 

The question is of some importance, at any 
rate to the Liberal Party. With the Labour Party 
tottering from collapse to disintegration (it is now 
just possible that a ‘unilateralist’ resolution will 
be carried at the Conference in October, which 
would leave the party without either a policy or 
a leader—for Mr. Gaitskell could hardly stay 
after such a defeat, as indeed many of the uni- 
lateralists, more concerned with destroying him 
than the H-bomb, know only too gleefully well) 
the chances for the Liberals grow hourly more 
bright. But it would be a mistake to think of 
these chances as of the same kind as those they 
have had, and occasionally taken, over the last 
few years. Spectacular advances at by-elections 
are unlikely—if only because for the Liberal 
candidate to beat the Labour man into third 
place at by-elections in Tory seats is no longer 
a spectacular occurrence. 

And for once somebody seems to have recog- 
nised the Liberal predicament for what it is. 
Some time before the election, it was decided that 
considerable reorganisation was necessary at 
Liberal headquarters if the right kind of cam- 
paign was to be fought when it was over. The 
first and overriding need was a body small 
enough, and available enough, to take the kind 
of everyday decision that must be made more and 
more if hesitant voters are not to be driven per- 
manently away by the Liberals’ failure to say 
promptly and decisively where they stand on the 
various issues of the day as they occur. The 
Liberal Executive, for instance, meets monthly; 
it consists of forty members, and the proceedings 
at it are a perfect example of Parkinson’s Cabinet 
Law (in which ‘the sensible men present, if there 
are any, begin to pass little notes to one another 
reading “Lunch with me tomorrow; we'll settle 
this then’”.’). The Liberal Council, an even more 
august body, is even larger and meets even less 
frequently; both bodies are elected by proceed- 
ings of unimaginable complexity. 

The Standing Committee that resulted from the 
necessity of bypassing the cumbrous machinery 
already in existence consists of seven members, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Frank Byers. And 





the first thing it had to decide was whether, in the 
new dispensation they were preparing, there was 
any room for a General Director, the post held 
by Mr. Herbert Harris. Clearly, there was not, 
there is an argument for a political party having 
a political dictator, and there is an argument for 
its having an administrative secretary; but in the 
Liberal’s present circumstances it is obviously 
impossible for them to have at the top of their 
organisation a post which is an uneasy blend of 
the two. On the other hand, Mr. Harris’s contract 
appears to have been terminated in a particularly 
cow-like manner (they could hardly, after all, 
have expected him to welcome the sack), and 
with a great deal of not very charming soft-shoe 
shuffling after it. 

After which, the way was clear for reorganisa- 
tion. A Secretary has been appointed, as has a 
Local Government Officer (obviously, the next 
wave of Liberal advance—if there is going to be 
one at all—will come through the local councils), 
and the next step is. a research department at 
headquarters, with a research officer in charge of 
it who is capable not only of finding things out 
for the party but of telling it about them when 
he has found them out. 

But all this—and there is more to come—has 
naturally warmed up a good few corns. My late, 
and never sufficiently lamented, colleague Taper 
recorded at the 1956 Conference of the Liberal 
Party a remark dropped by a distinguished dele- 
gate and parliamentary candidate, which ran, in 
all its exquisitely brutal simplicity, “We’ve got to 
get rid of that whist-drive lot on the platform.’ 
And indeed they have, as the chairmanship of 
Sir Arthur Comyns Carr on that melancholy 
occasion demonstrated. But whist-drivers are 
warm and comfortable in their canvas armchairs, 
and reluctant to be got rid of; what is more— 
much more in a party the size of the Liberal 
Party—most of them have devoted years to the 
thankless beating of a tiny track in the wilder- 
ness. There was a good deal of muttering in the 
ranks at the selection for seats with good Liberal 
chances of such newcomers as Mr. Kennedy, 
Mr. Bonham Carter and Mr. Day, to the exclu- 
sion of those who, in Mr. Jeremy Thorpe’s all- 
too-memorable phrase, ‘have kept the faith’; but 
the first casualty in a party fighting for its life 
has got to be sentiment. 

This second round of the reorganisation 
struggle resulted in the resignation from the post 
of Treasurer (he was one of three) of Colonel 
Lort-Phillips, the Hero of Gloucester. (He didn't 
actually win Gloucester, but in the Liberal Party 
in those days you got a ticker-tape parade for 
saving your deposit.) Ironically, it is precisely 
men of the Lort-Phillips stamp that can least 
easily be spared from the party’s central direction 
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today; he isthe exact opposite of the whist-drive 
lot, and the blunder of allowing friction with him 
to develop to the point of his resignation may 
well prove ultimately greater than the superfici- 
ally more serious row with Mr. Harris. 

But this, too, may have been inevitable. For 
the second casualty in a party fighting for its 
life has got to be, of all things, democracy. At 
Torquay, a rather jolly, plump girl came to the 
microphone and made a speech on education 
which threw the entire conference into a pro- 
longed seizure, at the end of which they threw 
out the party’s carefully and admirably con- 
structed education policy. That that sort of thing 
must not be allowed to occur at Eastbourne this 
year has, I trust, been recognised; indeed I heard 
of all sorts of plans for the provision of choppers 
and blunt instruments for the Scarborough Con- 
ference last year which the election wiped out. 
But this sort of thing is not confined to the con- 
ference, though it is more public there. The party 
is stiff with people who believe in doing nothing 
unless a majority approves of it; it is a point of 
view with which one may sympathise, but it just 
won't do. Mr. Grimond started doing what was 
necessary a long time ago, when he firmly com- 
mitted the party to the Left, which dismayed, and 
indeed displaced, a number of stalwarts. But the 
party has got to be pushed along farther and 
faster now if it is to survive, let alone wax, and 
if martial law is the only way to do it, martial law 
it will have to be. 

* 


Some malevolent but agreeable character has 
sent me a copy of The Missile Years, a pamphlet 
put out last year by the Conservative Political 
Centre. The author is Mr. Timothy Raison, edi- 
tor of Crossbow, that organ of the Bow Group, 
that progressive and forward-looking ginger- 
group of the Conservative Party, that... 

The pamphlet costs a shilling, and if the Con- 
servative Political Centre has got any left, I 
advise them to cut their losses and flog the lot to 
the nearest pulpers. For there is a chapter on 
Blue Streak. With its opening sentence few, I 
imagine, would be inclined to disagree, even—or 
rather particularly—now: 

The choice of Blue Streak, and the decision 
to forgo for the moment the submersible 
Polaris-type missile, is in many ways a classic 
instance of some of the factors involved in 
defence planning today. 

But Mr. Raison goes in, boots and all, with his 
very next sentence. 
The decision essentially defers to the moral that 
the best can be the enemy of the good. 
What, you might say, ho. And Mr. Raison, where 
_ the provision of hostages to fortune is concerned, 
had hardly started. 
. we are trying to defend ourselves with the 
minimum expenditure of resources that is neces- 
sary to achieve this. The amount of money 


required to equip ourselves with Blue Streak is 
predictable and within reason... . 


Yes, yes. And 


... given, then, that the submersible sub- 
marine [what in the name of God is an un- 
submersible submarine?] is not the answer to 
our present problem, it will still be argued that 
Blue Streak is not either, because it is not 
mobile. . . . Blue Streak ... is apparently to 
be fired from fixed sites and it is to be powered 
by liquid fuel, which inevitably makes mobility 
harder to achieve. ... Yet the fact remains 


that Blue Streak should be a highly effective 
weapon of its type and generation. . . . 


Quite, quite, my good man. Not to mention 


It will be launched from an underground site, 

which greatly reduces its vulnerability. It has a 

range of three thousand miles . . . and though 

it is to use liquid fuel this gives it a range of 

which solid fuels are not at the moment capable. 
Of course, of course. Including 


Finally, and not altogether irrelevantly, Blue 
Streak could eventually be an important in- 
gredient in space research. 

And, if I may say so 


No doubt in the long run a more perfect rocket 
can and will be achieved; but if you wait on 
absolute perfection a weapon will never be ready 
when it is needed. 
With a hey-down-derry, and a fol-de-riddle-de-i- 
do. And a dying fall to end with, thus: 


It may still be asked, are we not taking too 
great a risk by putting all our eggs into one 
basket, by trying to produce only one weapon 
for each requirement at any one time? But 
because of our alliances we are not without 
insurance. If at any stage we decided that we 
need a weapon which we have not developed 
ourselves we could almost certainly buy it from 
the United States, and though it usually costs 
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more to buy a weapon which has anyway beeg 
designed and produced in America than one 
which we design and produce ourselves, it is at 
least a guarantee that at the last resort we shall 
not be unarmed. 


After which, even the imbecilities of the defence 


debate come as a relief. Blue Streak, even if jt 
existed, would not be a highly effective weapon 
of its or any other type. Blue Streak’s under. 
ground sites, if they existed, would increase js 
vulnerability, not decrease it. Blue Streak could 
not, and cannot, and was never seriously intended 
to, and is now not even comically intended to, be 
used in space research. No weapon is ready now, 
needed or not, and so far from waiting on abso. 
lute perfection British defence policy has con. 
sistently based itself, for the last fifteen years, on 
the worst possible policy available. We cannot 


buy a weapon we need from the United States, 9 


because the weapon in question does not exist, 
and is never going to exist. It has already cost us 
more to design and produce Blue Streak than to 
buy weapons from the United States. And we are 
unarmed. 


I think that will do to be going on with. 


When the Turbines Stop 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


ESPITE appearances, the telling of home 
| ere to the British public is a rare occur- 
rence either in the press or on the platform. 
Given the unstrenuous liberal ethos to which 
most of us subscribe (and it is hard to perceive 
more than nuances of difference in the whole 
spectrum of British society except at the two 
extremes of ultra-violet and ultra-red), the re- 
bukes which are fed to us largely consist of com- 
plaints that we are not progressing fast enough 
in a direction in which we already feel ourselves 
to be travelling. And these pseudo-jeremiads are 
usually found in the mouths of those who are 
thereby confirming, rather than criticising, their 
own basic beliefs. In a society increasingly 
suspicious of the use of violence in international 
affairs a denunciation of the Suez operation is 
neither very difficult to deliver nor very difficult 
to accept. In a Welfare State it. is banality to 
say that more ought to be done (for schools, 
hospitals, old-age pensioners, etc.). In a world 
where colonialism is disappearing it is not very 
bold to say that it should disappear. These 
opinions are probably right, rather than wrong, 
but they cannot be said to constitute a criticism 
of British society likely to shock anyone other 
than the Conservative Party in Bournemouth. 

In Professor Hugh Seton-Watson’s new book, 
Neither War nor Peace (Methuen, 36s.), are 
expressed a large number of views which are 
likely to bring English liberals up with a jerk, 
and this is all the more striking in that Professor 
Seton-Watson is so obviously a liberal himself, a 
fighting liberal who knows a tyranny when he 
sees one and is not prepared to shut his eyes to 
uncomfortable facts just because they are un- 
comfortable. Its lucidity, a certain moral author- 
ity, a wide knowledge of politics and a total 
absence of schadenfreude make this a notable 
work—onhe of the most thought-provoking books 
to appear in this country since the war. 

Professor Seton-Watson’s survey of the post- 


war period abounds in destruction of illusions, 
about foreign policy. His remarks about under-, 


developed countries and about the lack of dif- 
ferentiation between Left and Right in certain 
types of society should be read by all those who 


are accustomed to label one nationalist regime; 


‘progressive’ and another ‘totalitarian’ on equally 
little evidence. His statement that ‘Asian and 
African nationalists sometimes show affinity 


rather with the Rumanian Iron Guard and, 


Hungarian Arrow Cross than with Jaurés or 
Jefferson’ seems peculiarly apposite after the 
Ghana presidential elections. 


However, the main themes of the book are to; 


be found in the analytical sections dealing with 
‘Forces of Revolution,’ ‘Totalitarianism’ and 
‘Imperialism’ and in its conclusion. Professor 
Seton-Watson discerns three future world trends: 
(1) An explosive growth of population which 
creates revolutionary situations by still further 
depressing the standard of living in under- 
developed countries. (2) The growth of a strong 
and potentially destructive nationalism in those 
countries. (3) The evolution of Soviet society. 
Here Professor Seton-Watson utters a warning 
that even a less ideologically-minded Russia may 
well be tempted to use the two other sources of 
world unrest to create trouble for the West and 
advance its own national interests. Any hope of 
the eventual diminution of Soviet pressure must 
be mitigated; and, meanwhile, it should be real- 
ised that present chances of treating with the 
USSR are bound to give only meagre results. 
‘There is not necessarily any harm in using theif 
phrase “peaceful coexistence,” provided that it 
is understood that peaceful coexistence and cold 
war are exactly the same thing.’ 


A firm attitude towards the USSR is, there- 


fore, essential; and this may even include the 
fighting of localised wars of the Korean type (in 
Iran, for instance). In these circumstances Britain 
and Western Europe would be wise to leave the 
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ion of the deterrent to the US, and build 
up their conventional forces even at the risk of 
a fall-in their standard of living. Similarly, aid 
to underdeveloped countries should be stepped 
up, and a totally new way of conducting foreign 
policy evolved: ‘it must be conducted not only 
by diplomats, but also by soldiers and propagan- 


_ dists, and even by businessmen and men of 


science and letters.’ But for such measures to be 
taken, leadership and a spirit of public service 
would be necessary in the West, and these virtues 
Professor Seton-Watson believes to be decaying 
in our society. Intrinsically they are connected 


' with the continued existence of an élite, and ‘the 


tendency in Western democracies is for both 
governments and popular press to deride the 
notion of élites, and to grudge them rewards.’ 


’ The pressure towards the formation of the ‘other- 


directed man’ may sap the nerve of democracies 
and cause them to succumb to totalitarian assault. 

It is this criticism of present trends in our 
own society which seems to me the most import- 
ant thing in Professor Seton-Watson’s book. 
Whether one agrees with his thesis or not, it has 
to be answered, and I fancy it may prove easier 
to disagree with than to answer. In Britain, at any 
rate, there are threatening symptoms. A certain 
vulgarity in society, the fact that the popular 
press gets away with murder and worse than 
murder, the lack of civic courage illustrated by 
mass cowardice or bullying conformism on the 
part of trade unionists or by the unwillingness of 
a Minister to resign, the increasing divorce from 
reality of parliamentary debate, the terrible level 
of what is intended to be criticism of our society 
in such collections as Declaration or Conviction 
(ef. in America W. J. Whyte and David Ries- 
man), a provincial chauvinism in dealing with 
our European neighbours—all these things are 
signs of a crisis in democratic morale which 
cannot be cured by changing the licensing laws 
orf implementing the Wolfenden report, the 
utmost envisaged by contemporary social re- 
formers. 

One danger certainly is that a professional 
élite might become permanently embittered by a 
lack of rewards commensurate with its responsi- 
bilities. Professor Seton-Watson’s analysis of 
totalitarianism stresses the decisive part played by 
the intelligentsia in revolutionary movements in 
underdeveloped countries (the palmary example 
is Russia itself), and the existence of a class like 
the French eighteenth-century bourgeoisie deter- 
mined to assert its right to economic and social 
status against a society indifferent to its claims 
would create a highly destructive social force. 
The alternative (of a simple abdication of their 
role on the part of an élite) would be equally dis- 
astrous. The fact is that many of the character- 
istic virtues of liberal democracy are aristocratic 
(or, in the case of Britain, Whig) virtues, which 
continued to exist after the disappearance of the 
conditions which produced them. The first person 
to be tolerant of anyone else was a Duke being 
tolerant of another Duke. Status produces liberty 
(Professor Seton-Watson notes that Western 
liberal ideas grew out of the feudal system), and 
it has yet to be proved that the child can be 
separated from the parent and survive. 

Another phenomenon to which British liberals 
might well direct their attention is the nationalism 
excited in this country by the Suez episode. Lord 


Morrison has recently written that one of the 
errors of the Labour Party was for individual 
members of it to be quite so glad about the 
decline in British world power, and for public 
opinion to swing from lethargy to some kind of 
atavism would be by no means an impossible 
evolution in certain circumstances. If that were 
so, discredit cast on national ¢lites would leave 
no bar to an extreme nationalist movement. 
McCarthyism in the US showed how the two 
things can be linked. 

Whatever may be the future course of events 
in Britain, the fact that such possibilities and 
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choices are largely undiscussed seems to indicate 
that the liberal philosophy behind our society is 
suffering from exhaustion. In the consumption of 
ideas we are living on our past. On a kibbutz, in 
Israel, second-generation kibbutzniks are recog- 
nisable, not by the pioneering enthusiasm of their 
fathers, but by their always leaving the electric 
light on, since they have never had to pay for it. 
We are somewhat in their position when it comes 
to using up our liberal ideals and very much so 
when it comes to consuming the benefits they 
have gained for us. But what happens when the 
turbines stop, and the light goes out? 


Superior Orders 


By R. A. CLINE 


HEN Creon, head of the Theban State, 

forbade Antigone to bury her outlawed 
brother, and added, in so many words, *. . . and 
that’s an order,’ he created a situation which has 
never ceased to fascinate and bewilder the 
lawyer. Faced with the competing and conflicting 
claims of an immoral State law on the one hand, 
and belief in a divine or higher law (or the Law 
of Nature) on the other, what is man’s duty? 
Neither Antigone nor Sir Thomas More found 
any difficulty in answering the question. Nor, for 
that matter, did the Nazis at the Nuremberg trials 
who unhesitatingly asserted that, if what they did 
was immoral, they did so in obedience to the 
commands of their particular Creons and were 
therefore law-abiding. 

Does an English soldier commit an offence if 
he refuses to obey the order of a superior officer 
which is obviously immoral? In the nineteenth 
century Mr. Justice Willes said, ‘I hope I may 
never have to determine that difficult question,’ 
and, not surprisingly, nobody ever has. Before 
the Second World War the Manual of Military 
Law stated boldly that the orders of a superior 
officer were a justification for a war crime: the 
needs of discipline apparently outweighed moral- 
ity. But in 1944 the shadow of Nuremberg ap- 
proached and the Law Officers aré said to have 
taken a hand in amending the Manual. k now 
suggested that the orders of a government or 
commander are no defence to a charge of a war 
crime, thereby depriving the Nazis of an obvious 
tu quoque. And today the textbooks cautiously 
state that it is probably the law that a soldier can 
justify any illegal act by the plea of superior 
orders unless those orders were manifestly un- 
lawful. 

The problem may sound somewhat academic 
in post-war England. But in Israel on the eve 
of the Sinai battle it was an all too real one for 
eight Israeli soldiers on patrol. The Jerusalem Post 
of November 22 last carries a fascinating report 
of the appeal before an Israeli court martial of 
these soldiers who were charged with murdering 
some forty-three Arab villagers living within the 
borders of Israel, but close to Jordan. These 
villagers, men, women and children, had broken 
a strict curfew imposed on the area by the Israeli 
command. The commander of the Border Police 
passed on the curfew orders to his junior officers 
in such a way as to imply that all found 


out of doors after the curfew had gone into force, 
whether men, women or children, and including 
villagers returning to their villages from their 
places of work in ignorance of the imposition of 
the curfew, should be shot down. His orders were 
effectively carried out by his subordinates, and 
at the trial all concerned pleaded, among other 
things, justification. The law of Israel expressly 
provides that a person is not criminally respon- 
sible for an act if he does the act in obedience 
to the order of a competent authority which 
he is bound by law to obey, unless the order is 
manifestly unlawful; and it further enacts that 
a soldier shall not bear criminal responsibility 
(for non-compliance with orders) when the order 
given him is manifestly illegal. 

Accordingly the court had to consider whether 
the orders in this instance were manifestly unlaw- 
ful. This question, it said, must be studied in the 
light of the dilemma with which a soldier, whose 
training and education are directed towards abso- 
lute discipline and obedience, is confronted when 
he is given an unlawful order. For he must choose 
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between infringing the law or defying military 
discipline. ‘Any reasonable soldier can see when 
an order is manifestly unlawful: and the fact 
that the law imposes the same moral and legal 
obligation on every soldier, irrespective of rank, 
makes it imperative that every officer weigh up 
carefully the morality and legality of every order 
given by him. . . . The law . . . obliges every 
soldier to subject every order to the test of con- 
science.’ The court suggested a number of factors 
which should be taken into account when decid- 
ing whether an order is manifestly unlawful or 
not: the military rank of the officer giving the 
orders; the existence of a reasonable belief on 
the part of the soldier receiving the order that 
the person giving it has knowledge of certain 
facts regarding the legality of the order which 
are unknown to him and has good reasons for 
giving the order; whether there had been a 
reasonable amount of time in which to decide 
whether the order is lawful or not; the circum- 
stances at the time, e.g., whether an emergency 
or normal conditions prevail, etc. 


The court found that, in the light of the in- 
human deeds performed and the inhuman orders 
given, none of the soldiers were entitled to the 
benefit of the plea of justification and they were 
given sentences ranging from seventeen to seven 
years. 


The concluding words of the judgment are fer- 
vent in tone and almost Sophoclean in content: 
‘In what does our spiritual supremacy over the 
enemies who surround us consist: ... in the 
moral standard of our State, our army and our 
people. Elementary moral conduct is indivisible 
and any disregard for the basic rights of the 
Arab citizen must inevitably lead to general moral 
deterioration.’ 

* 


Gerard Lawless is making European history. 
He is a builder’s labourer aged twenty-four and 
a national of the Republic of Ireland. He was 
first arrested in 1956 on a charge of unlawful 
possession of arms; he was acquitted, rearrested, 
convicted, imprisoned, released and in July, 1957, 
rearrested as being a suspected member of an 
illegal organisation. He was then detained with- 
out charge or trial in the Curragh internment 
camp until December, 1957, when he was re- 
leased. During his detention he applied without 
success to the Irish courts for habeas corpus. 
Having ‘exhausted the local remedies’ within his 
State, Lawless turned to international law. He 
lodged a petition with the European Commission 
of Human Rights, alleging that his detention was 
a breach of the Convention of Human Rights 
and claiming damages against the Republic of 
Ireland. 


The Commission has heard and read the argu- 
ments of the man and of his State, and has so 
far pronounced in favour of Ireland. But Mr. 
Lawless is still in the game. For the Commission 
has referred his claim to the Court of Human 
Rights, and this will be the first case the court 
has tried, indeed the first case of its kind in which 
a national sues his own State before an inde- 
pendent tribunal. 

The United Kingdom has not as yet accepted 
the court’s jurisdiction; have we too many Law- 
_ lesses in our cupboard? 


Come Here ' Till I Tell You 
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Full-House: Horses, Dogs and Knaves 


By PATRICK CAMPBELL 


I Nee and a greyhound and a pack of cards 
could ring up and make an appointment to see 
me, and I'd say, ‘Sure, come on, men—any time.’ 

When they arrived I'd have a feed of hay 
sprinkled with benzedrine for the horse, and a 
biscuit soaked in Three Star for the dog, and a 
green baize table for the pack of cards, with seven 
chairs around it and a crate of stout in the corner 
—everything the way they like it. 

And when we'd settled ourselves and passed the 
time of day the horse might say to me, ‘Keep this 
under your ulster, but ’'m home and dry in the 
4.30 at Leopardstown next Saturday, and if you 
don’t get eleven to two don’t come to me crying 
about your troubles.’ 

And Id say, ‘Thanks very much, Horse. You're 
a decent lad.’ 

And then the dog would pipe up and say, ‘Never 
mind him. I’m in Trap One tonight at Shelbourne 
Park and the Clonmel fellas is puttin’ one in to 
knock over the fav., and if you’re quick about it 
there'll be all the hundred to seven about me you 
can lay your hand on.’ 

‘Good for you, Dog,’ I'd say. ‘You're great.’ 

And then the Knave of Spades—a proper 
representative—would rise up out of the pack and 
he’d say, “There’s a bit of a game on at Sylvester’s 
tonight and if you’d like to drop in about half-ten 
I give you me affidavit that me and me brothers, 
Clubs, Hearts and Diamonds, will be sittin’ there 
in your hand on an ace-pot with five full-houses 
out against you, and by the time you’ve finished 
with them laddios you'll have the back teeth out 
of their heads. I wouldn’t cod you,’ says the Knave 
of Spades. . 

‘Thanks a million, Knave,’ I’d tell him. ‘If I were 
to go down on me knees I couldn’t ask for any- 
thing better.’ 

And then I'd get up out of the chair and I'd 
walk across the room to the door and I'd open 
it wide, and then I'd turn round to the three of 
them and I'd say, ‘Get owa this, yez treacherous 
bowsies, and have the skin off of somebody else.’ 

And Horse could neigh and Dog could bark 
and the Queen of Hearts herself could flutter her 
eyes at me and Id only say, ‘Go on owa this, and 
leave a man that’s cured alone.’ 

* 

It took fifty-two consecutive Saturdays to land 

me in this state of grace. Fifty-two consecutive 





Saturdays, pushing a bicycle eight miles uphill to 
Leopardstown, Baldoyle or the Phecenix Park 
for the purpose of notching six losers, and then 
into the saddle again to belt back into Dublin 
in time for a jar and a sandwich before pedalling 
on to Harolds Cross or Shelbourne Park to watch 
seven selected dogs come in fourth in all seven 
races, and then on to the machine once more 
to slip round to Sylvester’s, where I'd hold two 
losing pairs all night long until I'd fill a small 
straight, round about breakfast time, with the 
birds singing; and run it head on into four 
crippling bullets. 

This pursuit of Lady Luck was conducted ona 
bicycle because the Emergency—the same thing 
as Churchill’s Global Conflict—was on, and there 
was no petrol for pleasure, an arbitrary term used 
by the authorities to describe racing. The alterna- 
tive method of getting to Phoenix Park or the other 
punishment centres was a horse-drawn cab from 
the period of, and probably used by, Dean Swift; 
but that cost £7—a sum impossible to have left 
over after the end of the last race. And however 
bitter the misery might be in pedalling home alone 
in heavy rain after six losers, it was Mardi Gras 
in New Orleans in comparison with jiggling along 
at two miles an hour in a horse-drawn barouche, 
mildewed, solid-tyred and reeking of the Dean, 
with five other fifteen-stone racegoers, all full of 
whiskey and bookmakers’ money, putting the 
bite on you for the last ten bob in your pocket 
for your share of the ride. And furthermore, if you 
didn’t have a cab you didn’t have the roaring, 
copper-haired gipsy women pushing babies 
through the windows all the way up the long 
avenue to Leopardstown, trying to rattle you into 
buying last week’s race-card from Baldoyle. 

I never got on top of racing, in the fifty-two 
weeks that racing spent on top of me. I was under 
the whip from the moment, approaching the gate, 
when the master-mind of the race-card sellers— 
he looked like Joe Louis, bleached, in a cloth cap 
—summoned me over with his siren cry, ‘Hey, 
Major, come here a minit!’ He gave the title of 
Major—a gracious echo of Ascendancy days—to 
everyone not actually in bare feet; and it cost you 
ten shillings a time. 

He’d look round furtively, like Sir Henry Irving 
carving it up in The Bells, and then he’d slide a 
race-card into your hand. ‘There’s two good ones 
there,’ he’d tell you out of the side of his mouth, 
‘Tll see yez later.’ Then, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, he’d start bawling, ‘Race-caard! Race- 
caard! Offeecial race-caard!’ indicating that the 
transaction was at an end. 

I'd go through into the paddock and look at his 
selections, horses with depressing names like Mud- 
lark and Tom Tit. He’d marked them with an X, 
and probably all the other horses, too, for all the 
other Majors, so that he was bound to get one 
right. If Mudlark won I'd have to give him 4 


quid, despite the fact that I'd backed something | 
else. We're off again on the Sport of Kings, all 


right. What fun. 


They’re all there on the lawn in front of the 


grandstand, the boys in the trench-coats and the 
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Show us a story 


Few things compare with the fascination of a good story, told well. And 
this is fortunate, for no good story comes to an end without its audience 
gaining something in the way of knowledge or understanding. 

Audiences of Associated-Rediffusion television programmes for children 
enjoy story-telling of a new kind — visual story-telling that endows the 
world of make-believe with movement and life. “What is the use of a 
book,” thought Carroll’s Alice, “without pictures and conversations?” 

From Monday 2nd May to Friday 6th May, Associated-Rediffusion will 
present as many as nine programmes specially for children. Moreover, as 
Associated-Rediffusion is th. one independent television company to pro- 
vide programmes for the very young, every age group will have a share of 
the fun. Puppet shows, competitions, magazine features, travel adventures 
-the aims are entertainment and information, which, on Associated- 


Rediffusion children’s programmes, are often one and the same thing. 
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curly brown hats, the aged solicitors with the 
badges dangling from their race-glasses, the heavy 
ladies in the sheepskin coats, and under the cover 
of jesting and chat they’re taut, watchful, ears 
pricked, like tigers in the long grass. They’re wait- 
ing for The Message. 

‘Ah, the hard man,’ one of them greets me. He 
leans slightly closer, looking out into the middle 
distance. ‘Didja hear anything?’ 

I doa furtive Sir Henry Irving myself, an almost 
imperceptible turn of the head from side to side, 
then from the corner of the mouth, ‘They're 
havin’ a go with Mudiark.’ 

‘Mudlark!’ It’s the first he’s heard of it. A quick, 
worried look at his card, then he relaxes. ‘Are you 
coddin’? Isn’t there one of Kelly’s in it?’ 

It’s my turn to look at the card. There is no 
mention of anyone called Kelly among the owners 
and trainers involved in the first event, nor, when 
I look at the list of runners, is there a jockey of 
that name, either. ‘Kelly!’ I tell him. ‘Are you 
mad? He’s keepin’ that one for the hurdle.’ 

He looks me straight in the eye. There is no 
expression on his face. “Were you havin’ a word 
with his nibs?’ 

‘Not at all. The other felia.’ 

He nods, as though the matter were clear, 
though I’m merely keeping up my end, with no 
knowledge of what we're talking about. ‘We'll see 
if the Belfast boys make a move,’ he says, and 
walks away. 

I follow him at a discreet distance, to overhear 
him telling a bookmaker in a mahogany-coloured 
Homburg, ‘They’re havin’ a dip with Mud- 
lark. . . .. The bookmaker immediately chops 
Mudiark from 6-1 to 7-2. I get the inferior price. 

From the off it is obvious that Mudlark’s jockey 
has orders to ride a waiting race, and Mudlark’s 
jockey is still doing this as a horse called Popo- 
catepetl III enters the straight, unchallenged. 

My earlier confidant is nearly beside himself. 
‘Come on, me beauty!’ he bawls. ‘Come on your- 
self! You're skatin’ it! Ya-hoo!’ 

Popocatepetl III is an easy winner at 100-8, a 
result which appeared never to be in doubt, judg- 
ing by the merry faces all round. ‘A grand race,” 
observes the former supporter of Mudlark. ‘You 
did it, all right?’ he asks me, confident of agree- 
ment and, rubbing his hands, he strides off towards 
the bar. 

I’m left wondering at the depth of knowledge, 


the clairvoyancy of instinct, that warned him one 
of Kelly’s was in it, that his nibs was interested but 
not talking, and that it was necessary to wait for 
the Belfast contingent’s move—and, furthermore, 
how in the name of God all these unconnected 
factors should have thrown up the name of 
Popocatepetl III. And there are still five races, 
five inscrutable enigmas to come—followed by 
the dogs. 
* 


The dogs, of course, were just pure murder. 
Everyone standing tight round the bookmakers’ 
boards, and the prices flickering up and down, 
everyone tense and silent, trying to get the smell 
of the market. Then the dogs come out in their 
little, horrible, coloured blazers, quivering in the 
night air, rat-tails curled between their legs, snake- 
heads sniffing at the trampled grass. 

The orange one, its ears are pricked, it looks 
odd—! Suddenly, there’s a rush. The Message has 
arrived! We gallop down the line of bookmakers, 
6-4 is disappearing, it’s all even money. We 
trample on one another, shouting, waving fivers, 
trying to catch the right price. A bell jangles 
piercingly. Dead silence. The traps go up with a 
thump and the mindless projectiles shoot out into 
the first bend where at least half of them fall 
down, barking and snapping at one another, and 
the flea-bitten grey thing in the red jacket jumps 
over the whole lot and streaks home by three 
lengths, to the delirious joy of a number of experts 
who always knew their system would pay off in 
the end. The rest of us loosen another unit and 
gather again round the bookmakers, waiting for 
the next stampede, because this time it might just 
happen that for oncé the favourite, drawn in Trap 
One, would get past the first bend without being 
eaten alive. 

In the fifty-two weeks’ penal servitude I did at 
the dogs I got a run of twenty-four losers in a row, 
a deluge of disaster that earned me a reproof from 
the bookmaker whose satchel was receiving the 
benefit. “Will you shut up cryin’ about it!’ he 
roared at me one night. “You're poisonin’ the 
whole sport!’ To reduce the deficit, and to create 
a less critical mood, he offered me a free bet on 
the odds-on favourite, £20 to win £10, an offer 
unique, I should say, in the annals of philanthropy. 
Not that it made any difference. It was last, and 
he was the owner of it, probably under the 
pseudonym of Kelly. 

* 


After dog-racing, where the interval between 
each event is so short that blows descend on the 
punter’s head with the frequency of a trip- 
hammer, it was always a pleasure to cycle gently 
through the night to Sylvester’s little game of cards 
in Merrion Square—or as much of a pleasure as 
one can find in advancing upon a game of poker 
with 30s. in the reticule and a nearly illegible IOU 
for £2 10s., signed by a man suspected of having 
gone to England. 

There were some interesting fringe men at 
Sylvester’s, private enterprisers maintaining an 
equilibrium between the outskirts of society and 
the inside of Mountjoy gaol. There were also 
several medical students from Trinity, so advanced 
in years that qualification looked like running 
neck and neck with retirement. Sylvester himself 
was the proprietor of a gentlemen’s haberdashery 
business, which kept him well supplied with sharp, 
whipcord suits, but short of currency. 
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This deficiency was common to all, but depen. 
dent, of course, on the luck we’d had at the horsey 
and the dogs. As Sylvester dealt the first hand he’ 
ask, ‘Are we carryin’, men?’ ‘Few quid, the 
players would allow, exposing a solitary half-not, 
for the first jackpot. We all wanted to know who 
had it so that by a concerted onslaught we could 
have it off him and spread it more evenly through 
the game. The longer the outbreak of IOUs could 
be postponed the more chance there was of 4 
jolly night—not that the jolliness ever gave me 
much joy. 

The fringe men were not only poker players) 
of an inconceivable duplicity, they also talked, 
humorous, as treacherous as sin... . 

One of the medical students picks up his cards, 
His eyes widen in innocent amaze: ‘Ah, no,’ he 
says. ‘Ah, no—it’s too much.’ Tenderly, he returns 
the cards to the table, and squares off the edges, 
‘God help the eejit,’ he says, ‘that tries to play 
against that.” He becomes businesslike, eager to 
put us out of our misery. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘what's 
in it? Ah, I'll make it a quid.’ 

I'm already in for ten shillings, because I’ve got 
two small, defenceless pairs, incomparably the 
most valuable hand I’ve held all night. I’m about 
to write an IOU for the other half when the second 
medical student, pouring himself a bottle of stout, 
says, ‘Ah, come on. We’d better make it two. It’s 
time that you fellas got a bit back.’ He has, in 
fact, been losing steadily. He must have a hand 
this time. Or has he? Sylvester does not think so, 
“Well, somebody has to pay for the stout. If me 
poor old mother was here she’d stop me, but I'll 
have to make it four.’ 

I feel like shouting out, ‘Stop it! Play properly! 
Don’t talk!’ Instead, I write out an IOU for 
£3 10s. ‘Is that your own initials on it?’ asks the 
second medical student. ‘Just for a change.’ 

‘Never you mind,’ I tell him. ‘If you could see 
the load I’ve got here you’d know it'll be back 
soon enough.’ 

‘It’s like liftin’ matches,’ says Sylvester sadly, 
‘from a blind man’s tray.’ 

He’s quite right. The first medical student takes 
no cards and bets £5. All the others drop out. I see 
him instantly, to get the agony over, and he’s got 
it—an utterly revolting full-house. 

‘Didn’t I tell you,’ he says compassionately, 
‘there was no sense in beatin’ your head against 
the wall?’ and rakes in the whole lovely pile. I 
feel like a little child, pink and plump, squatting 
wide-eyed and helpless amid a pack of waggish 
but fiercely hungry wolves. 

Fifty-two consecutive Saturdays of that kind of 
company is too much for any toddler. He’s better 
off playing with the girls. 
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The Churches 


Nuts in April 


By 


HE elderly man who stood on my doorstep 
had a peaceful, childlike face, and a book 
beneath his arm with his finger inserted into it. 
‘1am a minister of religion. he began. ‘and 
I've come here to try to help you. I don’t know 
whether vou ever try to pray 


> 


‘Well,’ | began, ‘as a matter of fact . 
- _. But I should like to read you what King 
David had to say about it,” and ignoring my 
attempts to break into protesting speech he 
plunged into a long recitation from the Psalms. 


. Partly to shut him up, partly because the baby 


was screaming blue murder in the bath, | bought 
a copy of each of his publications, Awake! and 
The Watchtower, and half promised to attend 
the next Goodwill meeting in Kingdom Hall. | 
shan't, of course. go. never having been able 
to regard Jehovah's Witnesses with a cool, objec- 
tive eye since I saw them immerse a frail old 
lady in Ruislip Lido on a freezing March day. 


But the magazines were worth the eightpence 
1 paid for them, being a remarkably tasty dish 
for anyone who enjoys nut religions. Published 
in America, they combined a number of articles 
enthusiastically ‘proving’ that the end of the 
world is due any minute now with some Reader's 
Digest-type pieces on ‘How Wood Pulp Becomes 
Your Writing Paper’ and ‘Trinidad’s Steel-Pan 
Bands. There was one particularly splendid 
article which began ‘Do you throw your trash 
into your neighbor's yard? Do you litter his 
nice green lawn with used tissues, disposable 
baby diapers and so forth? Do you chuck rocks 

. and inner tubes into his fishpond?’ I could 
not quite make out why, if Armageddon was so 
imminent, it mattered where one threw one’s 
baby diapers, but where so much was entertain- 
ment it was perhaps unkind to carp. 


I wish I could extract as much amusement 
from Ideology and Co-Existence, the booklet 
which Moral Re-Armament have recently 
bestowed on me, together with 19,999,999 other 
people in six European countries, at a cost, 
someone told me the other day, of well over a 
million pounds. This is such a power-drunk pub- 
lication that one feels inclined to ask it to go 
away and come back and talk to us like a gentle- 
man when it has sobered up. 


Moral Re-Armament has always been inclined 
to see itself as a. Top Religion, introducing 
people not only to God but also the Queen of 
Rumania, but it has rarely seemed so silly or-so 
sinister as in this recent piece of megalomaniac 
rubbish. Its purport is that the Communists are 
proceeding with their plot to overrun the whole 
world (which may or may not be true), that some 
kind of change of heart somewhere is necessary 
if we are not all to destroy one another (which 
is very likely true), that MRA holds out the 
only hope for the world (which is highly doubt- 


ful), and that because God is behind them they 


can do no wrong (which is extremely danger- 
ous). With humourless arrogance they also claim 
that they were responsible (well, more or less) 


| for the Marshall Plan, the Schuman Plan and 


MONICA FURLONG 


for ‘effectively defeating the Communist plan 
to take over the Ruhr and the British coalfields.’ 
As well as having Dr. Adenauer morally in trim, 
they also enjoy the cosiest possible relationships 
with the Japanese. ‘Dr. Frank Buchman .. . has 
enjoyed personal friendship with four genera- 
tions of Japanese leadership.” (I'm not sure | 
should care to boast of it, myself.) 

Does one fling the ridiculous publication im- 
patiently on to one’s neighbour’s nice green lawn 
and forget about it, or place it thoughtfully on 
one’s bookshelves, remembering that now and 
then megalomaniacs do grab the steering-wheel 
and slaughter an awful lot of people before they 
can be prised off it again? The former, | fancy, 
in this case, though of course one never quite 
knows what the Queen of Rumania may be up to. 

Like most heresies, these two are guilty of a 
pathetic over-simplification of spiritual problems. 
The Jehovah’s Witnesses are reacting hysterically 
tu the intolerable pressures of the hour, and have 
escaped by turning their backs. (I once asked a 
Jehovah's Witness lady whether, like the 
churches, they went in for schools, hospitals, 
missions, or any of the rest of the charitable 
mullarkey. ‘There’s not the time,’ she said 
simply.) The Moral Re-Armers have evolved 
what they describe as ‘a superior ideology, with 
a superior strategy.’ This is ‘putting right what 
is wrong and providing for every nation the 


609 


incorruptible and inspired leadership that alone 
can create a full and free life.’ They see the 
world very simply, evil against .good, wrong 
against right, Communist against Westerner. Both 
heresies play loosely with the name of Christ, 
though it is difficult to fit Him into either of their 
theologies. A Watchtower Society Christ would 
have spent all -his time mouthing frightful 
prognostications, which the real Jesus only 
uttered in rare moments of prophetic agony. 
A Buchmanite Christ would have been on dining 
terms with Herod and far too much of an insider 
‘o get himself crucified. 

Perhaps the most pernicious thing about the 
Buchmanite cult is that it sees religion merely as 
a tool to serve man’s ends. Man must be changed, 
yes, but why? Because, as the Christian believes, 
his primary happiness, privilege, joy and voca- 
tion is to love God? Certainly not. Because only 
by changing men does Dr. Buchman think it 
possible to harness God to human ends. The 
whole thing is. one gathers, a kind of hydro- 
electric scheme of the spirit. 

To employ God along these thrifty lines, man 
has to accept certain technical conditions, namely 
absolute honesty, absolute: purity; absolute un- 
selfishness, and absolute love. How one longs for 
S: Augustine to turn up and remark, ‘Absolute 
rubbish,” for it is doubtful if anyone has 
attempted to stretch mankind on such a rack of 
perfection since Pelagius manned the screws. 
After this, it is really quite a relief to get back 
among the vulgar -Christian herd, who for all 
their ghastly failings and incompetences, never 
supposed themselves anything but miserable 
sinners. 
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Spring in Israel Halina Parker 
The BBC’s Yugoslav Service T. L. Littlewood 
Cereal Story Haig Gudenian 
Holidays with Prejudice Edward Tatham 
Hambrosia Raymond Postgate 
Dummy Run Pamela Glanville 
Subsidised Parking? Gavin Lyall 
Franco’s Spain § Agriupacidén Socialista Universitaria 
White Anglo-Saxon Protestant Margaret Cole 
How Much? Charles Dillon 


Is This a Record? A. E. Cherryman 





THAT PILL 
Sir,—I cannot with all respect think that Mr. Adam- 
son’s letter makes any particular contribution to 
this controversy. My article was not in the least con- 
cerned with the Catholic Church’s opposition to 
certain forms of birth contro), It was solely con- 
cerned to ask whether starvation and a breakdown 
of communications was more or less probable with 
a larger population, and its argument was that it was 
manifestly less probable. Your own comment that 
the objection of the Catholic Church to certain 
forms of birth control are objections on an entirely 
different plane from the economic argument is per- 
fectly fair. I have no sort of wish to impugn the 
sincerity of those who are unable to accept the dis- 
tinction which the Church draws between forms of 
control that are permitted and not permitted, and I 
would be most strongly opposed to the use of legisla- 
tion to force the Catholic code upon people who do 
pot accept it, whether in Western or Eastern 
countries. As I said, let the governments and the 
people of the underdeveloped countries do what 
they see fit to do. The only thing against which I 
protested was a suggestion that those who were going 
to give them economic help should make the adoption 
of contraceptive policies a condition of that help. 
Your suggestion that people who want children 
should have children and people who do not want 
them should not have them would not, I think, help 
as much towards an economic solution as you think. 
By and large it is the poorest people who want 
children most and those who have attained a certain 
standard of living who begin sometimes to think 
other amenities preferable to a large family. The 
birth rates in the underdeveloped countries will 
doubtless fall when they have become richer. You 
will not make them richer by forcing down their 
birth rates —Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Claveys, Mells, Nr. Frome 


* 


Sm,—Is birth control, oral or otherwise, only to do 
with food? Do writers like Colin Clark and 
Christopher Hollis, in their efforts to prove the un- 
doubted possibilities of food increases, think that the 
availability of food is the only, or even the chief 
factor, which should determine the number of 
children parents decide to have? The facts suggest 
the opposite—the better-off and better-fed in every 
country have the fewest children. 

The logic of their argument is that birth control 
should be abandoned in this country because there 
is plenty of bread in the shops. The women in this 
country owe the reality of their emancipation more 


fo contraception than to the franchise. The same 
will be true of the rising status and dignity of women 
in the underdeveloped countries of the world, who, 
like us, do not live by bread alone. Their right to 
maternal health and to personal freedom in this most 
personal of all questions, soars way beyond the rice 
bowl. 

The planners, professors and demographers may 
approach this problem in terms of food, housing, 
water or other considerations, as they must, but it 
is only the private decision and action of individuals 
which can have any effect. Surely our responsibility 
is to ensure that all who want it are not denied 
knowledge and practical help in their exercise of 
personal freedom? Man’s dramatic interference with 
nature’s death rate makes it essential for him to 
deal with the birth rate. But the basis of this must be 
the welfare and happiness of the individual.—Yours 
faithfully, 

LENA M. JEGER 
44 Mecklenburgh Square, WC1 


SPRING IN ISRAEL 

Sir,—I found Mr. Simon Raven's ‘Spring in Israel’ 
admirably just to modern Israel, and I do not mind 
a slight air of patronage, because it is the privilege 
of journalists to speak ex cathedra; but I should like 
to quarrel with him about a few points on which he 
has been careless. First, his strictures on the Jewish 
God (why call Him Jehovah? that isn’t His name). 
The Lord may even now tiresomely insist on many 
ritual observances, but careful editing and re-inter- 
pretation of the Pentateuch have long ago done away 
with the jealousy and vindictiveness; in reading the 
Law literally, Mr. Raven %& a couple of thousand 
years behind the times, And he must be careful not 
tu confuse those observances which are part of the 
Israeli legal code with those which are a private 
matter and those which are in abeyance, It is, after 
all, still up to the private citizen whether he has a 
milk-shake with his ham sandwich. I grant that the 
Israeli army has to ‘endure a kosher diet’; this prob- 
ably solves the problem of catering for orthodox 
soldiers, and, anyway, why ‘endure?’ Kosher food 
is exactly like any other food. 

I grant that the Law orders a man to marry his 
brother’s widow—the compulsion rests, I think, with 
the man (Deuteronomy xxv, 5-10)—but I have never 
heard of this law being invoked in any Israeli civil 
court. 

‘The Law says a very great deal more, each item 
of it being either more savage or more ridiculous 
than the last.’ Well, really. At this, I can only throw 
up my hands and offer to lend Mr. Raven my copy 
of the Old Testament, with special reference to 
Leviticus xix, 17, 18; Leviticus xxv, 35-37; Deutero- 
nomy xxiv, 10-15. 

I quite agree that there are Biblical injunctions 
which are incompatible with the efficient running 
of a modern State—but they have been of use in 
preserving the identity of the Jewish people in the 
Dispersion, which may, or may not be a good thing, 
but is a fact. I share Mr. Raven’s exasperation at the 
pitifully self-contradictory doings of the lunatically 
Orthodox elements—violence is forbidden on the 
Sabbath or on any other day, but this never seems to 
occur to the stone-throwers—but these are only 
symptoms of a far greater difficulty, that of recon- 
ciling a national and a religious identity. Such com- 
promises are not reached in a decade. : 

Finally, a couple of minor errors, ‘At the whim of 
a priest’—there is no Jewish priesthood, And this 
‘Isaac and Sarah Married Couples’ Club’—Sarah and 
Isaac were, of course, mother and son. Was this 
just a slip, or did Mr, Raven sense an incestuous 
element in the jollity?—-Yours faithfully, 


HALINA PARKER 


121 Gladstone Park Gardens, NW2 


THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sir,—In your leading article of April 1 you assert 
‘that the BBC’s Yugoslav Service has been a nest 
of Communists and fellow-travellers.’ So that there 
need be no argument about the tense, I must add 
that your paragraph goes on to say ‘.. . if known 
Communists are employed, they should not be per- 
mitted to get away with mistranslations, let alone 
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with espionage.’ There can be little doubt in the 
minds of any of your readers that what you are 
saying is that certain people in the Yugoslav Ser. 
vice are Communists, fellow-travellers and wo 
an imputation which is regarded as offensive, untrue 
and damaging to the character of anyone who hap. 
pens to work in that Service. One had thought tha 
this kind of collective smear tactics had perished 
with Senator McCarthy. 

It is clearly the duty of the Spectator, if it wishes 
to preserve a shred of public reputation, to name 
in its columns the persons against whom these 
charges are directed, in order that if the individuals 
so wish their validity can be tested in a court of law 

The quality of the Corporation’s broadcasts 
whether to Yugoslavia or elsewhere, is a matter which 
the Corporation must handle. The reputation of 


the people who work in broadcasting and are repre} « 


sented by this trade union is something which we 
ourselves must defend.—Yours faithfully, 


T. L. LITTLEWoop 

General Secretar 

Association of Broadcasting Staff, ; 
69 Shirland Road, Ww9 


[Mr. Littlewood had missed our point. The ‘nest’ 
referred to was filled with the Communists and 
fellow-travellers imported to work from Yugoslavia, 
So far from feeling ‘smeared’ by any revelation of 
their political allegiance, they would be proud of 
it—Editor, Spectator.] 


CEREAL STORY 


Sir,—After reading Kenneth J. Robinson’s trenchant 
but partially misinformed piece on the Small House 
Scheme (‘Cereal Story, April 8) readers might be 
excused for concluding that a well-meant enterprise 
has degenerated into a racket. 

First may I sort out the ‘strange bed-and-breakfast 
fellows’ and refute any sordid collusion. 

It can be said that the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and Ideal Home magazine opted for a 
liaison, an impeccable one, in jointly organising an 
architectural competition in small house design, and 
that the Council of Industrial Design joined the 
couple for breakfast in suggesting interior designers 
on its Record of Designers who would scheme the 
decoration and furnishing of show houses from award 
designs in the competition. But Kellogg’s didn’t join 
the party till well around tea-time—and then at a 
separate table. After the award designs were pub- 
lished they asked us if we would agree to a com- 
pleted house from any award design being offered 
by them asg first prize in their own consumer com- 
petition. The RIBA and ourselves agreed, since the 
Kellogg competition would give further nation 
wide publicity to the award designs, and it seemed 
to us that if you aim to publicise good architectural 
design—a prime object of the Small House Scheme— 
the more widely you are enabled to do so the better. 

As for the News of the World, they're well down 
the table at late supper—merely one of many news- 
papers carrying Kellogg’s advertisements for their 
competition in which awards in ours have beet 
offered as prizes. 


There are only two bedfellows here, as naturally] ’ 
should be, the RIBA and ourselves; the rest, though)” 


they have played a useful ancillary role, can b¢ 





decently dismissed from Mr. Robinson’s suit. 
Mr. Robinson infers that the selling prices of show 
houses from award designs that are now on View 


in various parts of the country are grossly in exces} , 


of those to be anticipated from the indications 0 
building cost that were published in the Book 
Small House Plans. The generalisation is unfair, 
the main example quoted invalid. 

The cost indications published last September if 
the book were those of the quantity surveyor advi 
ing the architect-assessors of the small house desi 
competition following his scrutiny of the buildi 
costs estimated by the award architects themse 
These, of course, excluded the cost of land, We 
pains to point out in the book and elsewhere 
these probable lower and upper cost limits were 0' 
a general indication; and that not only the cost 
land but that of building varies considerably 
region to region. And, it might be added, alm 
from one month to another; since last Septembé 
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both labour costs and site costs, particularly in or 
near principal towns, have increased, 

We have no reason to doubt that the cost indica- 
tions originally given were and are, allowing for the 
inflationary spiral, soundly based. 

To get the Small House Scheme moving we our- 
selves approached builders in various parts of the 
country and asked them to select for construction 
award designs from the thirty available. All the 
builders so approached, on the recommendation of 
the RIBA, are builders of repute. The show houses 
which they have put up are marked at prices includ- 
ing the cost of the site. Most of the show houses are 
in or near towns on relatively costly sites. What 
would be the point of encouraging builders to put 
up award designs—standard-bearers in good archi- 
tectural design—on remote sites inaccessible to the 
general public? Furthermore they are prototypes of, 
in some cases, ‘experimental’ designs that but for the 
Smal] House Scheme would never have been trans- 
lated from the architects’ drawing boards into three 
dimensions. Their selling price will decrease through 
repetition by builders. 

‘How many people, asks Mr. Robinson, ‘would 
be prepared to pay £6,250 for a two-bedroom, single- 
storey house?’ Nobody is asking them to do so. The 
show house in question is based on an award design 
that projected an optional extension. The show house 
priced at £6,250, including land, includes the exten- 
sion. It is in fact a two-floor house with four bed- 
rooms and two bathrooms. With the optional ex- 
tensie. deployed it is a sizeable house. Furthermore 
it is on a site within a ten-mile radius of Central 
London, and the builder itemises the cost of the site 
alone at £2,000.—Y ours faithfully, 

HAIG GUDENIAN 
Editor, Jdeal Home Magazine 
189 Hieh Holborn, WCI 


HOLIDAYS WITH PREJUDICE 


Sm,—As Managing Director of Messrs, Justerini & 
Brooks Ltd., I was very unhappy to see your article 
‘Holidays with Prejudice’ by Bernard Levin, in your 
issue of April 15, in which it was suggested that this 
firm is guilty of conducting a colour bar policy. 

Unfortunately, it is true that on one occasion in 
the distant past an employee of this firm did refuse 
to employ a coloured student in a temporary job, 
but as neither the directors nor the Company secre- 
tary were (or need be) consulted over employment 
of temporary labour to help with our annual Christ- 
mas trade, we do not know the reason for this re- 
fusal, and the employee concerned is no longer with 
us. 

However, I would say that for the past four or 
five years we have always had at least one coloured 
man on our staff, in general we have found them to 
be exceedingly genial, popular and hard-working 
people, and one West Indian saw us out of dire 
distress in our annual cricket match two years ago.— 


Yours faithfully, EDWARD TATHAM 
Managing Director 
Justerini & Brooks Ltd., 153 New Bond Street, W1 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘I am very glad to learn 
that the example involving Messrs. Justerini and 
Brooks was indeed, as I suggested, a case of an 
employee exceeding his authority against the practice 
of the firm. As Mr. McDouall’s letter last week 
pointed out, Justerini and Brooks have an excellent 
record on this question.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


HAMBROSIA 
Sir,—Mr. Thornton’s letter in defence of the 
‘Hambro’ type of wines was to be expected. I think 
I need say no more than: (1) of course I have tasted 
the nasty things, though I have never tasted one 
twice; (2) within a half-mile of Charing Cross Road 
Mr. Thornton will find bottles which carry very 
uninformative labels including the word ‘empire’; 
(3) I agree with him that the home-made product is 
more disgusting and dangerous than the imported, on 
the whole. But I was not endeavouring to establish 
degrees of infamy. I think it was Johnson who said 
he wouldn’t discuss questions of precedence as 
between a louse and a flea.—Yours faithfully, 
RAYMOND POSTGATE 
45 Hendon Lane, N3 


DUMMY RUN 

Sir,—Monica Furlong had the only answer when 
she resorted to a dummy to stop her baby from cry- 
ing. An answer, | might add, which was met with 
the fiercest resistance from relatives, doctor and 
district nurse when my husband and | decided to 
give our little son similar solace. 

The main objection appeared to be on esthetic 
grounds; the true one, as psychologists suggest, was 
probably unconscious resentment of the child's 
obtaining sensual! pleasure. 

I agree a dummy is not a pretty sight. On the 
other hand, a contented baby is the only sight a 
harassed mother wants to see. 

It is also worth noting that out of the five chemists 
in my immediate area, none had a dummy for sale 
apart from the one who produced a dainty object 
just the right size to go down the baby’s gullet but 
not gross enough to offend the eye. My daily help 
finally bought a correct, full-size dummy in Batter- 
sea where, I feel certain, baby morale is higher than 
in the ‘nanny belt.’—-Y ours faithfully, 

PAMELA GLANVILLE 
$ Egerton Court, Old Brompton Road, SW7 


SUBSIDISED PARKING? 


Sir,—Regarding this question of government subsi- 
dies for multi-storey garages upon which Mr. Nigel 
Seymer took me up a fortnight ago: I advocated 
such subsidies because it seems to me the only sure 
way to get the things built, since both the London 
boroughs and private enterprise seem reluctant to 
start. But in any case I cannot see anything immoral 
in such subsidies—we already have subsidised roads, 
which are mainly for the benefit of the private 
motorist. And since the Government spends only £90 
millions a year on roads, against which the motorist 
pays, in various motoring taxes, £560 millions, I 
would not say he was getting too much for his money. 

Whether or not the motorist has any common law 
right to park on a road seems to me irrelevant. He 
has two moral fights which comprise the under- 
standing on which he bought his car: the right to 
move and the right to stop (and this means to stop 
anywhere, or within easy walking distance of any- 
where). Neither of these rights is much good without 
the other, so there is no point in trying to solve our 
problems by simply banning road parking without 
giving the motorist somewhere else to park. 

That these rights are now threatened by the in- 
crease in the number of cars on the roads is hardly 
the fault of any one, and thus any number, of 
motorists, The fault lies with a government which 
relies on the income—on the increasing income— 
from motoring without honouring its obligation to 
preserve the motorist’s rights by allowing him in- 
creased space both for moving and stopping. 

But by all means let us subsidise a new Victoria 
tube as well; it’s as good a way to lose public money 
as any, and better than most we've heard of recently. 
Yet has anybody reflected that, over the years since 
the war, private motoring is the only form of trans- 
port which has shown a profit to the public? Yours 
faithfully, 

GAVIN LYALL 
4 Nutley Terrace, NW3 


FRANCO’S SPAIN 


Sm,—According to Le Monde, the New York Times, 
and news directly received from Madrid, all the 
political prisoners of the Carabanchel Prison 
(Madrid), about 120, have gone on hunger strike. 

They have taken this step as a protest when one of 
the prisoners, José Maria Palomero Villa, was 
brutally slapped and humiliated by one of the guards 
while his family was visiting him, He was afterwards 
put into solitary confinement. 

Three of the prisoners, Antonio Amat, Juan 
Gerona and Emilio Sanz, went to see the Director of 
the Prison and expressed the solidarity of the whole 
of them with their companion. 

Antonio Amat is the socialist leader whose arrest 
sixteen months ago with fifty others provoked a 
world-wide movement of protest. 

The above-mentioned and others up to twelve 
have also been put into confinement; among them is 
the well-known novelist Luis Goytisolo. Neither 
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their families nor their lawyers were allowed to visit 
them. : 

The families of the prisoners have sent a letter to 
the Director of the Prison and the Minister of Justice 
protesting; so have the lawyers about the violation 
of the legal rules. The text of this last letter, bearing 
the signature of many well-known lawyers from 
Madrid, like Juan Antonio de Zulueta, Mariano 
Robles and José Maria Ruiz Gallardén, has also 
been sent to the International Commission, the 
International Bar Association and the International 
Red Cross. 

Among the other political prisoners involved in 
this hunger strike are seventeen members of the 
People’s Liberation Front (an underground organisa- 
tion most of whose members are Left-wing Catho- 
lics). whose leader was the diplomat Julio Ceron, 
eight members of the ASU (Association of University 
Socialists) among whom is Salvador de Madariaga’s 
nephew, Luis Solana Madariaga, and those arrested 
in the last month, among them many repatriated 
from Russia. The arrest of these people has pro- 
voked a letter sent by all ‘the repatriated to General 
Franco, to the International Red Cross. and to other 
international. bodies. protesting about the violation 
of the promise made by Franco when they were 
repatriated. 

All these incidents are but the result and culmina- 
tion of a series of ill-treatments and humiliations 
suffered by the politic2! prisoners. Julio Ceron, for 
instance, has been transferred to the prison of 
Valladolid where he cannot be visited normally and 
where he is the only political prisoner. Yours faith- 
fully, 

AGRUPACION SOCIALISTA UNIVERSITARIA 
London 


WHITE ANGLO-SAXON PROTESTANT 


Sixr,—I am sorry I did not type my letter printed in 
your issue of April 22. I did not write that ‘every 
protestant from Cobbett to ... Morris must be 
condensed’—-a most unusual form of punishment! 
What I wrote was, of course, ‘condemned’—by your 
reviewer.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARGARET COLB 
107 Oakwood Court, W14 


HOW MUCH? 


Sir,—Although the dental surgeon so far has never 
threatened to strike, the irony of the present situa- 
tion is that the ill-informed or misinformed Com- 
mission has virtually recommended that dentists 
should go on a partial strike in order that incomes 
of dentists, however skilled and conscientious, must 
always, on the average, be below those of their 
medical colleagues. 

The fact that general dental practitioners have 
been able to get through more work than was antici- 
pated has incurred the disapproval of the Commis- 
sion, and it would seem the only way this dis- 
approval can be avoided is for dentists in future to 
refuse to extend their hours to cope with an urgent 
and increasing public demand. 

In so doing they would, of course. reduce their 
incomes, thereby satisfying the Commission, only 
to incur the hostility of patients in urgent and often 
pitiful need of treatment, This is “The Dentists’ 
Dilemma.’—Y ours faithfully, 

CHARLES DILLON 


Caladh, Fort William, Inverness-shire 


IS THIS A RECORD? 


Sir,—I went to Aldershot the other day, and was 
passing the Hippodrome Theatre when I noticed a 
loudspeaker fixed outside, from which some rather 
bad piano-playing was coming. I learned that there 
was a lady inside who was trying to play the piano 
continuously for 132 hours, that there was a doctor 
in attendance, that her feet and ankles were badly 
swollen, and that admission cost Is. for adults and 
6d. for children. 

Is this a record? (Not, of course, for piano- 
playing, but for lunacy?)}—Yours faithfully, 

A. E. CHERRYMAN 

London, W9 








Big Noise 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Most Happy Fella. 
(Coliseum.) — Johnny 
the Priest. (Princes.)— 
The Happy Haven. 
(Bristol.) — A Passage 
To India. (Comedy.) 

LorD BEAVERBROOK’S 
favourite musical re- 
ceived a panning from 
Beaverbrook’s, presum- 
ably, favourite critics, but 
I can see, or rather hear, what raised the Citizen 
Kane in him. The Most Happy Fella has a 
genuine, rousing, big musical noise about it. 
Even in the Chedder Gorge vastness of the 
Coliseum, the sound waves race out from the 
stage and break over the Circle to set the ear- 
drums thrumming. The best things in the evening 
are the old-fashioned show-stoppers, with a confi- 
dent beat and a sort of relaxed punchiness, like 
‘Standing On The Corner,’ and ‘Big D,’ and ‘The 
Most Happy Fella.’ They tap their energy from 
an Ur-Oklahoma, a postulated cache of sophisti- 
cated folksiness unearthed in a dell of Central 
Park: they are part of that brash, confident, 
tourist-advertisement romanticism which Ameri- 
cans seem to be able to spin endlessly around 
their own place-names, racial types and social 
customs in musical theatre. It does not matter 
that the story is improbably sentimental, that the 
characters are impossibly wholesome, that the 
progression of situations is weathered and 
patinated with age. Enthusiasm and gaiety and 
high spirits are—almost—all ‘in this kind of 
entertainment. 

The Most Happy Fella coasts along jovially, 
despite its three-hour length, on this boost. But 
there-is really a split between the musical talents 
here—between the one who wrote ‘Praise The 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition’ and the one who 
wrote ‘Fugue For Tinhorns’—and unfortunately 
it is the better which is the evil of two Loessers. 
The aim behind the show is a sympathetic, though 
still pathetic and/or joyous, parody of Italian 
opera—The Goil of the Golden West. Yet too 
many of the forty-one numbers (excluding 
reprises) remain just snippets and snatches of 
pastiche Puccini which faint and fail in the air 
lacking the continuous melodic invention to sus- 
tain them. The ambition and daring of the 
attempt, the very abundance and generosity of 
the execution, eventually defeat their own aim. 
Like a man faced with two Christmas dinners, I 
began to push away rich and fruity dishes I 
would have wolfed on other days. I liked the 
ingratiating homeliness of Edwin Steffe as the 
most happy man (he alternates with Inia Wiata), 
the pixie punch of Libi Staiger as the steel-plated 
soubrette, the Michelin bounce of Jack Delon as 
her fat suitor, even the rather obviously sugared 
looks and voice of Helena Scott as the waitress 
heroine. But in the end, which is long in coming, 
the whole thing became just Too Much. 

Johnny the Priest will be unfrocked this week- 
end, so there seems little point now in estimating 





its chances of obtaining a living. It had a cour- 
ageously evangelistic air with an upper-class dog- 
collared hero trying, and what’s more failing, to 
make a good sailor out of a slum refugee from 
the press-gang. It was a pity that so much of it 
seemed a smudged carbon of West Side Story. 
The music of Anthony Hopkins was pretentious 
and inflated without ever really taking a lyric lift 
off the ground, while the words of Peter Powell 
were only memorable when they were stilted and 
unsingable. Probably only the sets of Reginald 
Woolley, especially his fog-smeared wharf, had 
that magisterial stamp of professionalism and 
certain craftsmanship which is so essential in a 
musical. 

John Arden is the most restlessly experimental 
of all our new young playwrights, and The Happy 
Haven sees hiny surfacing in Audenland a good 
many miles away from the Germanic claustro- 
phobia of Serjeant Musgrave’s Dance or the 
British claustrophilia of Live Like Pigs. The 
central dilemma of all three plays remains the 
basic conundrum of our age—who knows what 
is good for whom? And, in the denouement of 
each, we see the irony and futility of our solu- 
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tion when the masses band together to destroy 
the make-shift Messiahs they do not understand, 

Mr. Arden’s personal theatrical problem seems 
to be how to keep his theme alive without strip. 
ping his characters to puppets. In this joint pro- 
duction of the Bristol Old Vic and the University 
Drama Department, most of the actors are in 
masks—a device which usually destroys drama 
for me. But Michael Ackland’s faces are designed 
with horrible cunning and themselves act better 
than many a West End mummer’s real flesh. The 
black comedy glitters and glowers through Wil- 
liam Gaskill’s ruthlessly inventive production and 
the entire cast project John Arden’s savage in- 
sights with rare intelligence and energy. I hope to 
write more about this play when it appears, as 
it must, in London. 

A Passage to India unfortunately still retains 
in its pukka sahib scenes both the unconvincing 
actors and the rough-and-tumble direction which 
made them caricatures in -Oxford. In addition, 
Dilys Hamlet, the Wedgwood Garbo, has now 
been burdened with a too-knowing interpretation 
of the Kensington miss who discovers that her 
Indian trip is really a horrifying journey into 
her own interior. But Zia Mohyeddin remains a 
brilliant Dr. Aziz—a playful, hungry puppy dog 
who does not know his own strength and his own 
weakness. And the dialogue, despite some clumsy 
transpositions of thoughts into speech, has a 
grace and strength not often found on the stage 
today. 


Wagner Knights 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Last week at Covent 
Garden during the inter- 
vals of Parsifal the usual 
arguments raged. The 
commentators may go on 
insisting that the ‘thesis’ 
of a piece of music is the 
one thing that does not 
concern us as musicians. 
But Wagner was root and 
branch a dramatic com- 
poser; the germ of a work 
was often some specific 
non-musical experience, and the ‘truth’ of his 
music is directly linked with the truth of the 
dramatic conception. It is not necessary for us 
to believe as rational beings in the assumption 
behind Monsalvat and Klingsor and the knights 
of the Grail in order to accept Parsifal. What 
we are able to scrutinise the hymn which the 
is essential is Wagner’s total belief in it as a 





‘The first thing is to take over their television stations’ 


dramatist. In that sense the religious question is, 


after all, relevant, and ‘Christianity’ the crux of | 


Parsifal. It is this total belief which, in the light 
of the music itself, seems to me doubtful. 

There is something to be said for a perfor- 
mance as ill-shaped and gutless as last Friday’s. 
In retrospect, I mean; at the time it was an 
interminable vigil of flesh and spirit, waiting like 
Titurel, moribund, in the dark for a sign, except 
when Frick superbly dominated the stage— 
strange to experience a Parsifal in which one 
dreads the moment when Gurnemanz will leave 
off talking. But when the male chorus is singing 
as wretchedly as it did in the first Grail scene 
and the atmosphere is devoid of a ray of religious 
feeling (though not for want of a dim re- 
ligious light—Parsifal, on whose dumbly gazing 
presence the main effect depends, was invisible, 
even in the mountainous person of Herr Hopf) 
we are able to scrutinise the hymn which the 
knights thunder out after taking the bread and 
wine, and to judge just how far its pagan pomp- 
and-circumstance falls short of the supreme 
moment of the ritual into an abyss of muscular 
Christianity. Is this all that the mystery of the 
Grail is about? We are back in that splendidly 
Philistine farrago The Love-Feast of the Apostles. 
The question-and-answer section in Act 3 is a 
much finer piece of music (though botched on 
Friday), but in feeling it belongs to the Nordic 
saga world of the Gibichungs. Despite the magni- 
ficent Grail theme itself and the voix d’enfants 
chantant dans la coupole, the central mysticism 
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of Parsifal was outside Wagner’s personal exper- 
jence and therefore beyond even his heroic grasp, 

Then there is the curious characterlessness (by 
Wagner’s own standards) of much of the other 
music of Parsifal, and the lack, to my ears, of a 
uniquely particular world of sound such as 
Wagner invented elsewhere. In the discovery of 
characteristic motivs Parsifal is well below the 
level of The Ring—and this has nothing to 
do with its being a different kind of work, a 
hieratic presentation of successive states of affairs 
and not a drama of action and character. The 
music is continually reminding us of other bits 
of Wagner. Kundry’s Herzeleide narrative in 
Act 2 is Tristan-and-water (which still makes it* 
beautiful). We have heard the Dresden Amen 
before. Even the supremely Parsifalian motiv of 
Suffering is, with its falling fifth and rising dotted 
figure, simply the Day motiv in Tristan. Even in 
the closing bars of the Good Friday Music, with 
their wonderful sense of resignation and fulfil- 
ment, you cannot ignore the clear echoes of the 
Siegfried Idyll (the augmented fifth) and Tann- 
hduser, which are echoes of mood as well as of 
notation. Not all of the similarities are super- 
ficial. 

If one strips off the protective layers of pseudo- 
Wagnerian mystique and audience mumbo-jumbo 
one must surely admit that the pressure of ideas 
and flow of purely musical genius is intermittent. 
The usual explanation is that Wagner was, if not 
an ailing dotard, a spent force after the stupen- 
dous outpourings of Meistersinger and Gdtter- 
dimmerung. But the best of Parsifal, like , the 
marvellous evocation of Parsifal’s weary quest in 
the Prelude to Act 3, is the work of-an artist still 
in the full flood of his powers. When something 
in the drama spoke directly to him, to his experi- 
ence, the music answered. But the dramatic ethos 
as a whole never completely took hold of him. 
Redemption and renunciation are recurring 
themes in Wagner, but never before in this form. 
Redemption partly through renunciation of the 
flesh proved too great a pill to swallow. 

There remains much—the intense mood of 
compassion (‘fellow-suffering, the fountain-head 
of my art’) in Amfortas’s music, the overwhelm- 
ing sense of mortality and impending physical 
dissolution in those great silences which are such 
a feature of Parsifal, the consummate craftsman- 
ship of the orchestral writing, and the superb 
quality of the whole of the first forty minutes of 
Act 3. But by setting out to pierce to the core of 
religious. mystery and to depict a hero in a state 
of complete renunciation and purity, and at the 
same time attempting a symbolic and ritualistic 
Opera in which the interest is shifted from charac- 
ter and individual psychology in action so as to 
lay most of the burden on the abstract dramatic 
idea, Wagner was undertaking the heaviest task 
of his life, heavier even than The Ring; and he 
could achieve no more than a noble failure. 
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Television 


La Méme Show . 


By PETER FORSTER 





Tue subconscious typist 
is very often the best part 
of one’s critical equip- 
ment. The other day, for 
instance, I found myself 
about to refer to an ITV 
thriller serial called 
International Defective, 
and not long ago I had 
to retype in order not to 
say that a certain dis- 
tinguished and ebullient 
personage had been tak- 
ing part in Too Tight to Reply. 1 hasten to add 
that no reference was intended to the weekly 
forum conducted by Mr. William Clark, Old 
Sobersides himself. (I actually heard somebody 
refer to him recently as “Bill,” which seems about 
as lése a piece of majesté as I have met since the 
man who spoke of Mr. T. S. Eliot as ‘Tom.’ 

But some weeks ago, on the eve of my visit to 
America, I was so hustled and fussed over finger- 
prints and blood-tests (the difficulty with going 
to America is that they treat you as if you intend 
to steal it) that I inadvertently paid a glowing 
compliment to Mr. John Morgan of the Tonight 
team. Far be it from me now to take the smile 
off Mr. Morgan’s face: he is a very competent 
reporter, who has come on a great deal since he 
Started, even if the sing-song student manner 
could do with a little variation, so that all the 
problems he tackles do not seem of exactly equal 
complexity and perplexity. But in fact my 
bouquet towards a man who should (and here, 
after all, is a rare thing on television) be listened 
to rather than looked at was meant for Mr. 
Gwyn Thomas. This Falstaffian figure confined 
in a lounge suit effloresces on an average once 
a fortnight, offering a torrent of words, be they 
about Oxford or the Don Juan legend or Tenby 
beach, which are of a rhetorical richness unlike 
anything currently on television. 

Film illustrates his words, but he is essentially 
an incomparable broadcaster. Sometimes, I 
gather, he does in fact talk on sound radio, 
though for the mast part that marooned hulk has 
long since closed its hatches to novelty. (Now and 
again it does perversely produce something tele- 
vision ought to be featuring—as in the Speaking 
Frankly devoted to Gracie Fields, the best of its 
sort I have ever heard, a most moving and candid 
self-assessment by that amazing woman, and 
infinitely more revealing than her recent appear- 
ance on This is Your Life.) 

I am not sure, though, about Tonight’s new 
gimmick featuring Julian Symons, recounting 
famous crimes on the spots where they happened, 
despite Mr. Symons’s admirably sinister, bearded 
criminologist’s look, which makes a nice change 
from the poor man’s Emlyn Williams, Edgar 
Lustgarten, who has dwindled into the electronic 
chairman of Free Speech. But in Tonight the 
feature seems too obviously the equivalent of the 
same perennial sort of series in newspapers. It is 
a good idea, effectively done—the point is surely 
that it ought tobe done on its own, in a little 
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programme of its own, even if the bakelite minds 
of BBC planners have to be cracked in order to 
insert the notion that such brief interludes can 
be excellent value and are very much what the 
BBC exists to provide. 

Indeed, one can’t help feeling that in the BBC, 
plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme show—what 
with the return of that dreary and discredited per- 
ennial Top Town, which may please the relatives 
of those performing, but for the rest of us exists 
mainly as a reminder that all amateur variety is 
even worse than most professional. (Incidentally, 
anybody wanting to snap up star material should 
consider little Miss Sally Smith, who was in an 
ATV Saturday Spectacular the other week, and 
give her the full break on whose edge she has 
been hovering deliciously for too long.) 

Then again, from time to time, word reaches 
the outside world of an upheaval within BBC 
TV news, but it still seems like a limp, official 
handout compared with IFN. A small example is 
typical: ITN reported that Nehru twice refused 
to shake Chou’s hand at Delhi airport, until per- 
suaded by photographers, whereas BBC re- 
ported something in the nature of a distinctly 
cool reception. I put it to you—which shows the 
more vivid news sense? BBC men always resent 
the ‘Auntie’ image (though they might occasion- 
ally look at some of the women in the Corpora- 
tion, and ponder why the image was never called 
‘Uncle’), but in such an instance as this it is hard 
to resist the suspicion that some bulletin-writer 
still felt round his shoulders the mantle of war- 
time quasi-official responsibility, and decided not 
to exacerbate Sino-Indian relations with tenden- 
tious reports. As for the news department's 
weekly round-up, News Extra—the highspot last 
Friday was a documentary showing garbage dis- 
posal in various European countries. That; and 
Robert Dougall too. ... 


Cinema 


By the Book 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 
Cone of Silence. (Odeon, 


Leicester Square.) — 
Wake Me When It’s 

Over. (Carlton.) 
A FRIEND of mine, who is 
a first-rate cook, thinks 
that the stomach as well 
as the soul needs its days 
of abstinence, and now 
and then makes a whole 
meal off something as un- 
likely as porridge. Well, it 
was that sort of week at 
the cinema, and the best thing about it was a 
British film’ with exactly the sterling qualities of 
porridge, well cooked. Nothing soggy, lumpish, 
or unattractive about it: just a sort of implicit 
abstinence. Ten or perhaps twelve years ago I 
can imagine it would have suited the national 
mood well enough. What has changed? Us, taste, 
fashion, films, their audiences, ‘the world, the 
lot. Everything, in fact, but British film-makers. 
Cone of Silence (director: Charles Frend; *U’ 
certificate) is very much liké a Nevil Shute novel, 


. 
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with just that same middling quality and attitude 
it sounds patronising (but is true) to call middle- 
brow, and even a story about aircraft design as 
well. Bernard Lee, whose almost anonymous 
excellence turns up to make so many local films 
much better than they might have been, plays a 
pilot with the unexciting virtue (if you can call 
it that) of always going ‘by the book’—sticking 
exactly to the regulations, even where instinct, 
experience and plain common sense tell him to 
forget them. A pretty unintelligent principle, it 
sounds, in theory and in practice, and unlikely 
to draw any cheers from an audience now likely 
to think (thank heaven) blind obedience to 
authority either idiotic or reprehensible. Anyway, 
he dies for his addiction to correctness, and his 
daughter can’t believe him to blame; if things 
went wrong, then ‘the book’ must have been 
wrong. One of the things about this altogether not 
bad but somehow dated film is the way it shows 
the irrational at work in the rigidest, most 
factual-looking situations: refusals to admit even 
measurable mistakes, personal prejudice in 
action, the way friendship, dislike, jealousy and 
the rest really alter people’s views on the right 
speed for an aircraft to rise off the ground at, 
or the right retiring age for pilots. Elizabeth Seal 


Ballet 


as the pilot’s champion livens things by just being 
about, but it’s hard to see her as a daughter of 
the house; Michael Craig is the hero and Peter 
Cushing and George Sanders are the (oblique) 
villains. Good minor stuff from André Morell, 
Gordon Jackson, Noel Willman, Marne Mait- 
land. Good minor stuff, on the whole, it all is. 

I once used the words ‘switch ‘off’ during a 
broadcast. ‘Never!’ screamed the producer at the 
rehearsal. ‘Never never never mention such a 
thing, it might put ideas into their heads.’ A pity 
no one gave this sensible advice to the makers of 
Wake Me When It’s Over (director: Mervyn 
LeRoy; ‘U’ certificate), a title that suggests all 
sorts of critical waggishness, at least. It is one 
of the American-Japanese-idyll comedy school, 
very very slowly played, with jokes about ser- 
geants and geishas and the Pentagon bearable 
only after Ernie Kovaks, whose stylish anti-style 
I would go a long way to see, turns up com- 
manding a remote Pacific island army post with 
ferocious civilian amiability. But even he looks 
uneasy, and when a pretty WAC turns up and 
romantic qualities are required of him he gets 
progressively uneasier, and so do we. It’s all 
pretty bad, in fact, and for Kovaks aficionados 
only. 


Dancing Icarus 


By CLIVE BARNES 


WueN I was a boy of 
about sixteen, full of the 
proper erotic romanti- 
cism, I remember listen- 
ing to Stravinsky’s Le 
Sacre du Printemps and 
thinking it (though not in 
such unaffected terms) a 
smashing orgy. Clump, 
thump, clump, thump, 
thump, trumpet shrill in 
. ecstatic extremity — it 
seemed to me to be the kind of party to which 
I was never invited. Later on when I read the 
ballet’s scenario, all about Unholy Russia and a 
chosen virgin just dancing herself to death in an 
unlikely effort to propagate the race, I felt faintly 
cheated. It seemed a criminal waste of a perfectly 
good virgin. I have a feeling that the French 
choreographer Maurice Béjart, whose version of 
Le Sacre has just exploded at Sadler’s Wells, 
must have had the same idea. 

Le Sacre du Printemps was only part of the 
season given at Sadler’s Wells by the combined 
ballet companies of Brussels ThéAtre Royal de la 
Monnaie. The stormy petard of this bombard- 
ment was Béjart, a controversial figure of inter- 
national ballet, who, to my mind, disconcertingly 
combines the roles of untalented creator with in- 
teresting pioneer. Consider this Béjart version of 
Le Sacre, which jettisons Stravinsky’s scenario 
and sees the ballet merely as a fertility rite of pre- 
primitive men and women in unsuitably andro- 
gynous bathing costumes. Although Le Sacre is 
simply (and almost incredibly) now a ballet 
classic, it has been staged in London on very 
few occasions. Nijinsky’s notorious first version 








was given just three times in 1913, although to 
judge from the number of people who talk about 
it, on each occasion the theatre must have been 
crammed to the roof with babes in arms. The 
later Massine production had two performances 
in 1921 and a few more in 1929, but since then 
the ballet has been lying in state in the concert 
hall, growing more respectable with the passage 
of years. Even though Le Sacre is now unlikely 
to have white-haired professors apoplectically 
shooting themselves in the foyers, Stravinsky’s 
score is still wildly exciting, and, with it still 
retaining about it the grape-shot whiff of past 
battle, no stage production of it is likely alto- 
gether to fail. 

Béjart’s hops, skips and jerks keep in time to 
the music with -callisthenic punctiliousness. 
Whenever he wants to match the music’s virtu- 
osity he slings in a few clumsily adapted classical 
ballet steps, while all the while the dancers look 
frenziedly lustful in a way that curiously recalls 
Dr. Kinsey rather than the more appropriate 
deities of Freud and Frazer. The monotonous 
choreography, where the whole cast frequently 
twitches with the frustrated abandon of consti- 
pated frogs, is not creatively in any way remark- 
able, but dramatically the ballet undoubtedly 
scores its points. As a producer Béjart is nobody’s 
fool and he piles theatrical climax on climax 
with the accuracy of a deftly-wielded sledge- 
hammer. Even so, the ballet is carried by the 
music. 

Whether you see Béjart’s Orphée—his major 
work of the season—as a brave St. Sebastian or 
a sad Aunt Sally, it is a ballet which set out 
asking for trouble, and in London has already 
got it in Plenty. A full evening work to the 
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abrasive gurgles of musique concréte (rather 
green concréte that often mingled diatonic fuddy- 
duddyism with cinematic background noises), it 
purported to tell of the making of an artist. This 
twist of the Orphic legend was not made any less 
pretentious by ominous loudspeaker voices 
spasmodically intoning platitudes in French and, 
in the last act, ancient Greek. Much of this 
absurdly pompous ballet proved quietly funny, 
but before we in England split our superior sides 
laughing we ought to face the fact that this 
Orphée was infinitely more ambitious than any- 
thing any British choreographer has attempted, 
Béjart is not just standing there, he is doing some- 
thing to extend the scope of dancing. He is trying 
to come to terms with contemporary music and, 
with Rudolf Kufner’s thought-catching designs, 
contemporary painting and sculpture. Less im- 
portantly he is attempting to achieve a degree of 
theatrical. impact and immediacy virtually un- 
known in ballet, and to evolve from the classic 
technique a fresh dance idiom. And if to these 
objective facts I add the subjective comment that 
he is also failing, ballet history may, after all, 
bounce that comment back on me rather than 
him. 

In my opinion Béjart produces moments of 
thrilling originality, both dramatically and, 
occasionally in their initial conception, choreo- 
graphically. But while he has stimulating ideas 
they go for nothing in the face of the banality of 
his choreography composition. A mixture of 
purest classicism with grotesque movements— 
which themselves alternate. between muscular 
stress and sag—his choreography is almost totally 
lacking in expression or significance, flow or 
compulsion. He is a kind of dancing Icarus, 
trudging up the right hill, jumping grandly off 
the right rock, and quite possibly pointing the 
way for another choreographer who, unlike him 
at present, is fortunate enough to be able to fly. 
Meanwhile Béjart is making quite a splash. 

Kenneth MacMillan, among the most likely 
contenders for future flight, has just produced a 
new, or rather secondhand, Stravinsky ballet at 
Covent Garden, Le Baiser de la Fée. Stravinsky's 
score is for the most part a libertine paraphrase 
on Tchaikovsky salon pieces, while the scenario, 
taken from Hans Andersen’s The Ice Maiden, is 
an allegorical depiction of the uniqueness of an 
artist’s vision, and the sacrifice that cuts him off 
from society. The Fairy’s kiss is that sisterly mark 
of Cain which a muse bestows upon her chosen 
artist, and it makes a reverberatingly poetic 
theme for a ballet. 


Although this is Stravinsky’s least interesting 
score, this says enough for it to justifiably tempt 
many choreographers, since it was composed in 
1928. One difficulty it poses is to make the literal 
narrative clear and convincing, and on this diffi- 
culty MacMillan has foundered. This, in the 
event, matters comparatively little, for just as 
Stravinsky has produced a modern distillation of 
Fehaikovsky, so MacMillan has, with imaginative 
skill, matched it with a completely individual 
evocation of nineteenth-century Russian choreo- 
gtaphy in its lyrical rather than bravura mood. 
The result is chastely beautiful and exciting, with 
imventive choreography eloquently danced by 
Svetlana Beriosova, Lynn Seymour and Donald 
MacLeary. 
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Foreword by Frank Aiken 


I WELCOME this 
special Irish number 
of the Spectator as a 
noteworthy contri- 
bution to a better 
understanding of 
Ireland and its prob- 
lems. Informed dis- 
cussion and criticism 
are always helpful 
to our affairs and we 
can confidently ex- 
pect that this issue 
of the Spectator will 
be useful and stimu- 
lating. 

Ireland is  cur- 
rently faced with 
economic problems 
which will make ex- 
acting demands on its energy and initiative. We 
are aiming at a considerable expansion of our 
economy in a highly competitive world. Our 
blueprint, so to. speak, is the programme for 
economic expansion published by the Govern- 
ment in 1958. It recognises the continuing pre- 
dominant role of private enterprise in the 
economy and tries to ensure that adequate 
capital will be available for such enterprise. At 
the same time, it outlines specific public de- 
velopment projects involving’ very considerable 
expenditure over a five years’ period. The pro- 
gramme is in no sense an inflexible plan with 
set targets but it rather lays down lines of 
policy applying to a wide range of activities. 
I need hardly add that it places a particular 
emphasis on the export drive and on the attrac- 
tion of foreign capital to new Irish industries. 

In the first year of the programme; 1959, in- 
dustrial production rose by 5.1 per cent. in the 
first six months and by 9.1 per cent. in the second 
six months, as compared with the corresponding 
periods of the previous year. We are encouraged 
to think that we are set on a course which 
offers hope. for the future. 

While we have certain advantages as we face 
the years ahead, we must admit to being some- 
what handicapped in spirit.by the persisting 





Minister for External Affairs 


major problem arising from the existence of 
two separate political units in our small island. 
The prospects for an early direct solution are 
not perhaps encouraging but the natural lines 
of interest of our people flow across the dividing 
border; that line of separation does not coincide 
with the realities of Ireland’s cultural life, its 
economics, its educational and scientific life or 
even its sports activities. These are channels of 
natural interest and common concern which we 
are anxious to maintain and develop. That work 
would be a desirable end in itself but we believe 
it would in fact prove to be a fruitful beginning 
rather than an end. 

In this as in many- other aspects of our 


country’s life, our relations with Great Britain 
can play a vital role. The British people will 
surely come to see ‘that a restoration of Ire- 
land’s unity would be in the interest of both 
countries. That would ‘help significantly towards 
a solution. The two peoples have already put 
behind them so many of the injustices and ran- 
cours of the past that we can perhaps be con- 
fident that the foresight and thoughtfulness, 
which should characterise good neighbours, will 
be fruitful in this respect and indeed in all 
our mutual dealings. Full reconciliation and co- 
operation would not only benefit eur two peoples 
—it would be a much-needed example to other 
parts of this troubled world. 


Anglo-lrish Attitudes 


By PATRICK LYNCH 


RADITIONAL Irish attitudes to England have 
fhe ware noticeably over the past decade. 
Political prejudices have been yielding to judg- 
ments, which, if not always cool, are certainly 
well below boiling point. Anglo-Irish relations 
can be discussed now almost with detachment. 
Commercial and financial ties between the two 
countries are viewed with a realism which was 
uncommon until recently outside the table-talk 
of academic economists—and not always even 
there. A new generation is striving towards a 
fresh concept of national sovereignty; disin- 
terested. engagement in international affairs is 
accepted as a much more effective mark of 
political independence than an obsessional . pre- 
occupation with atavistic insularity. 

This maturity of attitude cannot be attributed 
to a single cause. The growth of emigration to 
Britain is not enough to explain it. For nearly a 
thousand years there has been a mobility ‘of 
peoples between the two islands and few virtues 
of either island are likely ‘to have remained con- 
cealed until now from’the other. Nor is it entirely 
a consequence of Britain's respect for Irish neu- 
trality in the last war; indeed, extravagant and 
inward-looking nationalism was as rampant im- 
mediately after the war as it had been previously. 


If any one event marked the end of a tradi- 
tional Irish attitude to England it was, para- 
doxically, the decision to break the last tenuous 
link between Ireland and the Commonwealth— 
the repeal of the External Relations Act. 

There were people in Ireland in 1948, as there 
still are, who regretted that break. Even some 
who supported it regarded the change as a thing 
which had to be done rather than as an occa- 
sion of enthusiasm and exultation. When Mr. 
John A. Costello, then Prime Minister, took the 
step that brought Ireland out of the Common- 
wealth he probably gave no more than a passing 
thought to Sir Robert Peel, whose break with 
the Corn »Laws a hundred years before ‘lost a 
party but won a nation.’ Certainly, neither sup- 
porters nor opponents of Mr. Costello’s measure 
foresaw in 1948 that it would have effects on 
Irish attitudes as significant and decisive in their 
way as-those which the repeal of the Corn Laws 
produced in England after 1846. 

For practical purposes Ireland had left the 
Commonwealth in 1936, though a remote legal 
relationship continued until 1948. The Irish 
Government had not been represented at Com- 
monwealth Conferences since the war. Irish ex- 
ports continued, however, to enjoy Common- 
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‘ wealth preferences because these benefits derived 


from contractual agreements made at Ottawa in 
1932, not from political status. The External 
Relations Act of 1936 provided until 1948 a 
tenuous juridical link with the Commonwealth, 
which, it was hoped, might ultimately offer a 
means of reconciling in a united Ireland the 
monarchical attachment of loyalists and the 
aspirations of republicans. This reconciliation 
was no nearer, however, in 1948 than it had 
been in 1936; and the ambiguous ‘external link, 
used only for diplomatic accreditation, had de- 
manded complicated dialectical -exercises to 
explain how the republican constitution of 1937 
could be compatible with the recognition (limited 
as it was) of the Commonwealth symbol of the 
Crown. The fact was that since 1936, and per- 
haps earlier, Iréland’s association with the 
Commonwealth ‘had been remote and reluctant. 
The declaration of the Republic in 1948 was, 
therefore, a necessary act of culmination and 
darification. For .good or ill it removed am- 
biguities in Ireland’s status and cleared the 
political atmosphere of futile controversy. Those 
who would be satisfied with nothing less than 
a republic outside the Commonwealth had now 
-what they wanted. The political connection with 
England was conclusively broken; and to have 
demonstrated that that could be done was for 
some Irishmen quite as important as the event 
itself. There «are ‘still, of course, unredeemed ex- 
ponents of traditional Irish discontent. They 
hint with a tired and slightly persecuted smile 
that the link between the Irish currency and 
sterling or the operations of the Central Bank 
(about which they pretend to have inside in- 
formation) represent the continuation by other 
means of the old British domination. But these 
unrelenting ones are few and without influence. 
In numbers they are outclassed by those who 
urge that Ireland had to leave the Common- 
wealth in order to be free to go back into it 
if she wished. There is, however, no demand 
for such a return, and there is unlikely to be 
unless such a step were associated with the 
ending of Partition. 

The unambiguous political independence of 
the Republic over the past decade has swept 
away much of the fog that had clouded and 
confused Irish thinking on economic problems. 
An attempt is sometimes still made to explain 
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away these problems by invoking the excuse of 
Partition. Partition is, indeed, a source of politi- 
cal and economic grievance, and its ending 
might, perhaps, provide a better balance in the 
economy of the country. But it is now generally 
recognised that the ending of Partition could not 
compensate the island as a whole for the 
economic resources it lacks. 

If Ireland were content to live in total isola- 
tion, as an ‘autonomous economy, on the 
standard of living that its own resources per- 
mitted, there would be no problem. The problem 
exists because there has been a desire to recon- 
cile an imperial standard of living with a 
republican income. The attitude of the present 
generation, however, rejects the old myth that 
full political independence implied economic in- 
dependence on ‘terms of Ireland’s own choice. 
The difficulties confronting native Irish govern- 
ments trying to achieve the economic aspirations 
which were once assumed to be the corollary 
of the accepted political objectives have helped 
the Irish to forgive some of the omissions or 
transgressions of their former British rulers. One 
direct result of complete political independence 
has been to compel people to place the blame 
for their economic failures where it rightly be- 
longs—on themselves, on the false material 
standards they seek and on the limited resources 
of their island. Foreign oppressors can no longer 
be held responsible for Irish economic and social 
conditions. Any lack of progress must now be 
attributed to lack of native resources and re- 
sourcefulness. This is why Irish nationalism is 
being recast, and a new concept of sovereignty 
is emerging. 

There is now in Ireland a-common acceptance 
of the interdependence of the Irish and British 
economies. Britain is Ireland’s most important 
market for agricultural produce, and the prefer- 
ential status accorded to British industrial goods 
has made Ireland one of the principal markets 
in Europe for.British produce. The gradual re- 
view of Irish tariffs will in due course confer 
additional advantages on British exporters to 
Ireland as well as increase the competitive 
efficiency of Irish manufacturers. Irish emigra- 
tion contributes substantially to the British 
labour force, and each country is an important 
source of investment for the other. In fact, there 
is such mobility of labour, capital and ideas 
between Ireland and Britain that for those pur- 
poses at least the two countries have become 
to a considerable extent a common market. 


No Irishman wishes to see the population of 
his country decline below its existing level, but 
until recently there was no general acceptance 
of the need for continued emigration if the de- 
sired standard of living were to be maintained 
or raised. Ireiand’s main industry is agriculture. 
Its prosperity demands progressive mechanisa- 
tion. Unless new patterns of production evolve, 
a continued movement of people from the land 
is inevitable. Manufacturing industry is growing 
rapidly in size and efficiency; but its growth 
cannot in the immediate future keep pace with 
the flow of workers disengaged on the land. 
Hence the necessity of emigration. 

The remarkable change in Irish political and 
economic attitudes was strikingly revealed re- 
cently when in trade negotiations between the 
British and Irish Governments the Irish repre- 
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sentatives proposed what, in effect, would be an 
Anglo-Irish Free Trade Area. Under this 
arrangement Irish farmers would benefit to the 
full from British agricultural subsidies. The 
British consumer would have a guaranteed 
source of food at his own doorstep; and British 
exports would in due course have completely 
free access to the Irish market which, even with 
existing restrictions, is so valuable for them. But 
the Irish offer was rejected. The British Govern- 
ment has no more wish, apparently, for 
economic integration with Ireland than with the 
European Common Market. So far, no British 
economist has commented on the irony of a 
situation in which Ireland makes an enlightened 
proposal for free trade a century after Sir Robert 
Peel. But the imaginative Irish offer was, at 
least, an interesting test of the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude to free trade. The rejection of the 
offer pleases no one in Ireland except the 
diminishing group of old-fashioned protec- 
tionists, who have discovered an unexpected link 
between their own obsolete economic nationalism 
and Conservative prosperity. The making of the 
offer for an Anglo-Irish Free Trade Area is 
typical, however, of new attitudes in Ireland. It 
could not have been done before 1948 without 
an outcry in Ireland about submission to British 
domination. 





Mr. Allen 


By DENIS DEVLIN 


From. Dreghorn to the Royal and Antient 
Borough 

Of Irvine, Mr. Allen walked my road. 

I waited for him while the amber bees 

Danced in the window up and down the sunlight, 

Old friezecoat teacher with his violin 

Under his arm, which in his mind he played; 


His red Scots Guards moustaches turning white, 
He played back all his life those seven miles: 
His ear was antiquarian, yet he heard 

All the fiedglings fumbling in the hedgerows 
Whose song I knew; and all ephemeras, too. 


Mr. Allen stamped into the schoolroom 

From Tierra del Fuego, worlds away; 

In vain seals barked in his unpublished concert— 
It was before those mimes, the Elder Persons 
Took on their tragic, minatory role. . . . 


II 


Sad! to his numbered years the avid summer 

Firing the hedgerows, sounded Omen! Omen !! 

But cool and sweet I had the room arranged : 

Dark red chrysanthemums, the dead, the dead, 

Like the flare above the steelworks of Kil- 
winning, 

Like the ashes in the pipe which he put down, 


He put the bow down, too: ‘Mr. Allen, Mr. 
Alten, 

If it’s true we'll never play again together : 

It’s true your only heaven is in my mind! 

Even your cousin ghosts by now have left 
ee 

What pain, what pride, what persiflage your life! 

Teaching Glasgow brats, and then for years 

With bronzed translated Spaniards in the pampas, 

On horseback with your pipe and violin.’ 
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What they say about 


Ireland 


SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“Jreland must be one of the only civilised countries left 
in Europe.” 

Traces of its prehistoric past are still to be found throughout 
Ireland. Its later history lives on in Dublin—a spacious, 
gtacious city, characterised by elegant eighteenth century 
streets and squares which breathe an atmosphete of quiet 
dignity. Visit the Abbey Theatre, and the Gate. Walk the 
world of Joyce’s Ulysses; live for a little where Yeats, 
O’Casey and the young George 
Bernard Shaw lived. Enjoy the 
richly varied programme of 3&4 
. music and festivals. — Pi 





G. B. SHAW 


“There is no magic like that of Ireland; there are no 
skies like Irish skies; there is no air like Irish air.” 
Travel by road or rail to enjoy to the full the fresh, in- 
vigorating, unpolluted air and the green beauty of Ireland’s 
gentle countty-side. Take your own car or hire one there. 
Join one of the wide selection of luxurious but keenly priced 
coach tours available. As the heart of 
Ireland is no more than 70 miles from 
the sea a morning’s drive can take you 
from coast to inland loch, from remote 
bog country to woods and mountains. 
To the east, golden beaches and gentle 
seas. To the west, the magnificent 
Atlantic. 
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“Yes, I am holidaying in Ireland—positively cushioned 
in comfort and kindness.” 

Enjoy Irish hospitality. As hosts they’ll make sure of yout 
every comfort . . . wherever you choose to stay you'll be 
certain of good service and good 
food. Specialities of an Irish menu 
. . . Steaks; home-bred mutton and 
lamb; Limerick ham; smoked sal- 
mon; fresh lobster; Galway Bay 
Oysters; Dublin Bay prawns. 


PIERRE D’HARCOURT 


“, .. I hope it will not be too long before I return.” 
You also will want to return to Ireland 
again and again. Only an hour or two away, 
you can have a holiday ‘abroad’ without any 
tiresome passport or currency formalities. 
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Successors to a Nation 


By DESMOND FENNELL 


a State; or it can be a distinctive cultural 
entity; or it can be both, as are France and 
England. There used to be an historic Irish 
nation, a distinctive cultural entity since Roman 
times; but it was broken under English rule. The 
original Celtic and Gaelic—with assimilated 
Norman—elements had disappeared by the end 
of the eighteenth century, leaving a rump—the 
Irish Catholic peasantry, which was gradually 
losing every vestige of cultural distinctiveness. In 
the end, this mass of peasants had literally nothing 
but their bodies, their family attachments, their 
songs, their religious faith and their political 
hopes. There were no house-styles, no furniture, 
mo native costumes that did more than clothe, 
no really native dances, no distinctive ways of 
preparing food, no old churches, no elaborate 


a at can be a political entity: that is, 


- etiquette. 


The Protestant colonists. of English and Scot- 
tish extraction proposed a new Irish Nation; a 
political entity determined by geographical 
boundaries and by the common interests of the 
people living within those boundaries. (America 
and Belgium are nations of this sort.) And in 
the nineteenth century the Catholic peasantry, 
re-emerging culturally naked out of the desert, 
accepted this new, political concept; assisted, by 
a minority of the Irish Protestants, they carried 
it to victory in 1921. 

The English, the French and the Swedes are 
nations. In no comparable sense do the Irish 
people form a nation. They area people, but 
only in the sense of a blood community, not 
tied to a particular area nor adhering to a dis- 
tinctive way of life (of the Ireland-born now 
alive, roughly one in four lives and works out- 
side Ireland. mainly in Britain and America.) 
And though the life of the people in Ireland— 
and in particular in the Republic of Ireland— 
has Characteristics of its own, these character- 
istics do not make Irish life more than a regional 
variant of life within the British Isles. The 
flavour of Yorkshire life is very different from 
that of the Scottish Highlands or the English 
South-East: the ‘local flavour’ of Irish life is 
not any greater in degree. And here I use the 
word ‘Irish’—as I shall use it from now on— 
to refer to the oldest and truest Irish, the present 
carrier-group of Irish destiny—the Irish Catholic 
peasantry, whether living in the cities, towns’ or 
countryside. 

Strange, that in France, England or Sweden, 
the more a man receives of formal education, 
the deeper he becomes implicated in the national 
conspiracy of pre-arranged attitudes; the more 
responsible he becomes for perpetuating them. 
In Ireland, the reverse takes place. The educated 
and highly placed are the most sceptical; their 
enlightenment really does show them how naked 
—and how free—they are. 

The Irish are free-lancers in several worlds. 
Firstly, in the British Isles; all the externals of 
Irish life have either.been derived from Britain 
or are explainable in British terms. Yet the Irish 
—even those of them who work in Britain— 
have no sense of belonging to Britain. They are 


free-lancers also in the English-speaking world. 
They are accepted as a constituent people in 
America, Britain and Australia. They move 
freely in these three societies, speak the same 
language of ideas. But they remain outsiders, 
with the door to mental reservation or with- 
drawai always open. (Sometimes their children 
have stayed and become British, Americans or 
Australians, but that is a different matter.) 


Your Irishman is not separated off from other 
peoples and the world at large by an intricate, 
inherited ‘national character’ that he must live 
up to—or rebel against. His truly distinguishing 
characteristics are difficult to find at all. Some 
of the traits considered typically Irish are merely 
those of any recently peasant people seen against 
the background of the modern world. Many 
supposedly Irish ‘characteristics’ can be found 
in Flemish or Indian peasants or in Yugoslavia; 
they are simply ‘pre-modern’ attitudes. 


There is, of course, an Irish character and 
way of life, but it is more a quality of the per- 
son and a quality of living. The Irishman (unlike 
the Englishman, the American or the Swede) is 
not born into a society that has a whole armoury 
of ready-made opinions. He is very free when 
faced with the world and challenged for answers. 
His estimation of people does not follow any 
rigid scheme—he is concerned with qualities of 
the heart rather than with symbols or outward 
forms. And because of this he is eminently 
adaptable. He is free to-don forms at will and 
he does so. He regards all-forms as a sort of 
acting (which he enjoys). 
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Compare the Americans with the Irish and 
you have the best illustration of how free the 
Irishman is of his past, how unattached to any 
world view. Measured in centuries, the Ameri- 
cans have a puny history compared with the 
Irish. Yet there is a weighty and comprehensive 
American world-view and American way of life 
into which every American is born and which 
he must cope with, master and fight his way 
through before he is a man, face to face with 
the world. 

Just that—to be ‘a man face to face with the 
world’—is the most modern thing one can be 
today. And because of his special circumstances, 
this comes easily to the Irishman. We are at the 
end of the era of nations and entering a world " 
where men will be ‘administered’ by the tech- 
nically competent authorities, rather than by 
‘national governments’; where languages and 
races will mingle, clothes and the other material 
externals of life grow standardised, regional 
peculiarities of manners diminish. Men’s loyal- 
ties will have two poles—the world at large and 
a petite patrie, which might be a townland, 
a county or a city neighbourhood. Your Irish 
peasant—gipsy and vagabond among peoples— 
is in the vanguard of this movement. By a 
strange short-cut of history he is essentially a 
modern man. 

The Irishness of modern Irishmen is, then, 
hardly an objective reality at all. Its reality is 
mainly the Irishman’s subjective view of him- 
self, his consciousness of being Irish. Reduced 
to its essence, this consciousness consist of three 
things: his awareness that he is free and un- 
committed (in a party sense) in a world full of 
compulsions and partisan commitments; an 
affection for the land of Ireland; and a special 
pleasure in the company of his fellow-country- 
men. This small burden makes his step light. 


Posterity and After 


By DOMINIC BEHAN 


wo non-Irish accents were heard in the Edg- 

ware Road that night—both belonging to 
West Indians in the employ of London Trans- 
port. They worked hard opening and shutting 
doors and rushing from the lift to the top of 
the emergency stairs in vain attempts to head off 
the fare-dodging contingent of the Irish Theatr 
and Football Supporters’ Club. . 

Outside the station, it was apparent to a man 
with the eyes of Nelson (and him made of stone) 
that the whole of Ireland’s vanished Irish had 
reappeared—all in the same place. Many came 
to beer. Others—with less wherewithal—to cheer 
—or jeer. A few—unable to keep up the television 
instalments—thought three-and-sixpence a cheap 
price for a fight out. 

The foyer of the theatre resembled the vesti- 
bule of any Irish chapel catering for high mass; 
crammed to overcrowding- and making the 
backers hope that the overflow would return at 
a later date. A young, bony-featured man, wear- 
ing a suit obviously made for one more robust, 
was grabbed by his producer and steered outside. 
‘No! Dominic. You'll have to make a more 
pronounced entry. The television cameras missed 


you. 


Inside, the audience were growing restless. 

“They should employ more barmaids on a night 
like this.’ 

‘They say he acts in it himself.’ 

‘That wouldn’t surprise me. Too miserable to 
pay a real play-actor. Thank God there was never 
any scabs in my family. No! One man one job.’ 

In the bar a bell rang, shattering the nerves of 
the company. ‘Ah. Dear God! Surely it can’t 
be closin’ time already. Treble that order, miss 

. an’ leave it in the bottles,’ and they ambled 
into their stalls. , 

The playwright’s parents entered a box to the 
clang of shuffling seats and feet, and the author’s 
father smiled over the risen multitude while his 
wife explained as she tugged his jacket that it was 
‘God Save the Queen’ to which the tribute was 
being extended. A big man doffed his hat, rose 
unsteadily to his feet, and crashed down in a 
drunken stupor. 

Back stage, the young play-maker was whisper- 
ing last-minute words of encouragement to his 
cast. All appeared to be in good form. “Nervous? 


Not me .. . except . . . that crack about Kevin 
Barry . . . what I mean to say is . . . the crowd 
over here take him fairly seriously . . . and, 
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maybe if I had to come back here to do another 
show ... well . . . what I mean to say is... 
the belt of a bicycle chain wouldn’t improve a 
fella’s face.” 

Up went the curtain and on went the ballad- 
singer. Half-way through the first verse of the 
song a procession of praying people passed be- 
hind, and he heard an old lady remark: ‘There’ll 
be someone sacked for that. Mark my words. 
Ah, look at the poor chap. Standin’ there dumb- 
founded. No wonder he’s forgotten the song!’ 
A volley of revolver shots to the left of the singer, 
and he carried on with another stanza. “There 
yeh are now,” said the old lady. ‘It’s wondrous 
the power of shock! I had a cousin twice re- 
moved that got a stammer from the sound. of a 
cannon and got rid of it with the bang of a 
bottle.’ 

The main stage lighting was extinguished and 
the corner lit up from the wings. An actor shifted 
in flash-back stage left to stage right, spoke his 
lines and returned to the former position. ‘Did 
yeh see the mistake that fella made?’ asked the 
old lady. ‘Still, isn’t he a real trooper, sittin’ 
down there as though nothin’ had happened?’ 

The big man snored on, oblivious of the act 
one descending curtain—or indeed unaware that 
it had ever risen. 

‘Christ! Let’s get to the bar quick. I thought 
it’d never be over.’ 

‘That’s oney the end of the first part. There’s 
two more bits to come.’ 

‘Oh, my God! Are yeh serious; Is it a lot of 
bloody camels he thinks we are!’ 
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Towards the final curtain the public were get- 
ting fed up, and no wonder! Wasn’t it enough to 
drive anyone potty? All out for a merry evening, 
and some nonsense on the stage persistently inter- 
rupted the jollification. Every time a bell rang in 
the bar drinks were gulped down and _ people 
played follow-my-leader back to the seats. 

The author waited patiently with the curtain 
speech he had written—long before the play— 
for a shout that never came. Those planted in 
the audience were too timid to cry ‘Author!’ in 
face of the emigrant millionaires. A middle-aged, 
muffler’d, mackintoshed mendicant addressed the 
dress circle as one who had died for Ireland in 
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°22. ‘Lies!’ he screamed; ‘all lies!’ ‘Up the Re. 
public!’ said the author. ‘Boo,’ said the back 
stalls and dress circle. ‘See you in the pub,’ said 
the BBC. ‘Rubbish!’ said the big man as he woke. 


‘Ah. Th’oul movement is not what it was. In ° 


my day a fella the likea that'd of got his head 
shattered be the belt of a bullet for sayin’ that 
the IRA were a gang of drunken murderers. An’ 
Jazes! The blasphemy of the man is diabolical! 
Just diabolical!’ 

‘I suppose you're right. Lot’s of folk prefer 
TV.’ 

‘TV be damned! There’s nothin’ more elevatin’ 
than an evenin’ in the theatre!’ 


Shannon 


By DESMOND FISHER 


ROMWELL, as no Irish schoolboy can avoid 

knowing, offered the defeated and dispos- 
sessed Irish the choice of hell or Connaught. The 
inference was, presumably, that there was little 
to choose between the barren area west of the 
river Shannon and the infernal regions. (Every 
Irish schoolboy is also convinced that later on 
Cromwell might have been grateful for the 
choice himself.) 

From Cromwell’s day to this, the Shannon 
has more or less marked the economic division 
between the developed and underdeveloped parts 
of Ireland. Generations of cottiers and small 
farmers, fishermen and labourers, have won a 
grudging existence from the stony soil and the 
treacherous seas west of the river. But now, the 
area—or part of it—is being offered a new 
prospect of prosperity. Two important projects, 
both based on the locality of the Shannon 
estuary, are being undertaken. 

The first of these is based on Shannon Airport 
where a special zone has been set aside with free 
airport facilities for industrial development. The 
intention is that the zone will become a factory 
area into which raw materials for further manu- 
facture and parts for assembly will be brought 
without being subject to customs duty and ex- 
ported again over the freight network from the 
airport. The siting of the factories is an in- 
dustrialist’s dream. They are built on the edge 
of the apron itself so that freight aircraft can 
taxi right up to the doors to unload raw materials 
and take on the finished product for delivery 
throughout Europe and further afield. The zone 
is being administered by a government body, the 
Shannon Free Airport Development Company, 
headed by Mr. Brendan O’Regan, a dynamic 
administrator who is also chairman of the Irish 
Tourist Board. 

It is recognised, however, that generous in- 
ducements must be offered to attract foreign 
industrialists to set up shop in the zone. The Irish 
Government has provided exemption from in- 
come tax and corporation profits tax for twenty- 
five years; and factory buildings are provided at 
rents which may be as low as Is. 3d. per square 
foot annually or £875 for a complete unit bay. 

Goods made or assembled in the zone will 
benefit from Ireland’s trade agreements with 
many countries. This is particularly the case with 
Britain to whose market Irish industrial exports 
have, with a few small exceptions, free entry. 


This advantage will, of course, be whittled down 
as the progressive tariff reductions envisaged in 
the Stockholm treaty take effect for Britain’s 
partners in the European Free Trade Association, 
and, possibly, for all members of GATT. At the 
moment, however, the advantages are important 
enough to have caused some anxiety in trade 
circles in this country at the establishment by a 
Japanese firm of a factory, due to open in June, 
fer the manufacture of transistor radio sets. The 
firm itself—Sony Ltd.—denies that output at its 
Shannon factory, where the production target is 
20,000 sets a month after three years, will be 
large enough to harm British producers seriously. 
Eight other factories have made arrangements 
to begin production in the zone. They will have 
a varied output, including pianos, amusement 
machines, radios and radio gramophones and 
floor maintenance machinery. 

The second major industrial development plan 
at Shannon is for turning the estuary into a deep- 
water port and one of the largest entrepdéts in 
the world. The estuary is claimed-to be the most 
spacious natural harbour in Europe, challenged 
only by Finnart in Scotland and some of the 
remote Norwegian fjords. It has sixty feet of 
water at all tides and has the important advantage 
of being near a major international airport. So 
far only outline plans have been submitted to 
the Government for approval, and detailed plans 
have been requested. It is too early to forecast 
what official reaction to the scheme would be— 
and government approval would obviously be 
necessary. But a company has been formed by 
Irish and British interests and £20,000 spent on a 
preliminary survey which, it is understood, found 
that the project was technically and economically 
sound. 

The aim is to develop the estuary as a tranship- 
ment port for cargoes of grain, ore and oil which 
would be brought to Shannon in super-cargo 
vessels. These would be transferred to smaller 
‘feeder’ vessels serving the ports in north-west 
Europe. The estuary company has already 
announced plans for the establishment of the 
port. The first step will be the construction of a 
one and a half mile jetty, connected with the 
southern (Co. Kerry) shore of the estuary by a 
causeway 1,100 feet long. This jetty would ac- 
commodate vessels of up to 150,000 tons and 
would cost £12 million. It could be lengthened at 
an additional cost of £3 million to take vessels 
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started brewing in 1936. 
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of up to 250,000 tons if such vessels are built. 

For those who know the rate of Irish industrial 
development, especially in the private sector, in 
the past thirty years and who are aware that a 
great free port (Europort) is being built at 
Rotterdam, all this sounds too good to be true. 
But the surprising thing about it is that it is 
being mooted by people who obviously have 
their heads well screwed on to their shoulders. 

What is more, foreign financial interests are 
known to be nibbling at the new project. The 
names of Krupp, Onassis and the Suez Finance 
‘Company (formerly the Suez Canal Company) 
have been mentioned in this connection and 
though this seems to be mainly the result of the 
formidabie Irish imagination at work it may well 
be that financial empires of this kind will come in. 
If they do, and the project goes ahead, the whole 
economic picture in Ireland would be changed 
drastically. The value to Ireland of a port 
handling an estimated thirty to forty million tons 
of shipping a year by early 1963 would be very 
great, not only directly but indirectly in provid- 
ing the spur which the economy needs. 

The great failure in the Irish industrialisation 
drive of the past quarter-century has been‘in the 
development of an export-trade consciousness 
among the new industrialists. For the most part 


—though there have been some notable excep- 
tions—they have been content to shelter behind 
the high tariff walls which successive govern- 
ments, in the interests of achieving economic in- 
dependence, have provided. The result has been 
that Irish industry, on the whole, is less efficient 
and less export-conscious than it should be and 
the influx of foreign capital, industrial know- 
how and enterprise would be welcome. 

At the same time, the attraction of industry 
to the Shannon estuary area and away from 
Dublin would be of particular value. Too many 
of the new Irish industries have been located in 
Dublin and the result has been that the inevitable 
drift from the land to the cities (and out of the 
country) has been intensified. The provision of 
industrial jobs in the countryside is probably the 
greatest good that could be achieved for the 
country in the economic field. The Shannon pro- 
jects may provide this. 

In the early days of Irish political independence 
the ‘Shannon scheme’ for harnessing the river to 
provide hydro-electric power was regarded as 
symbolic of the rise of the new nation which had 
gained its political freedom. The latest Shannon 
scheme may well presage a new economic break- 
through which would be, in its way, as important 
as the political breakthrough of 1922. 


As Others See Us 


By TERENCE J. SHEEHY 


‘Is it a good country to elope to?’ 


‘Do your horse-drawn caravans have Dunlopillo mattresses?’ 

‘How can I meet Brendan Behan and the Pope O’ Mahoney?’ 

‘Can I catch a sixty-four-pound salmon in Connemara?’ 

‘Where can I buy twenty-four Irish donkeys?’ ; 

‘Does the claret-coloured rock beetle (pre-ice-age) still roam the Dingle Peninsula?’ 
‘Is Paddy Burke's of Clarinbridge still the best house for Galway oysters?’ 


‘What is the recipe for Irish coffee?” 


‘Why is the Church of Adam and Eve on the quays named after a pub?’ 


—these are some samples of the questions which 
‘we get every year from English tourists about 
holidays in Ireland. As an information service, 
we sell nothing; but we try to do everything ex- 
cept run the bath water for the inquirer—and we 
like to feel that our visitors come back agreeing 
that our slogan, ‘Holiday in friendly Ireland’ is 
justified. 

Sometimes the slogan is varied, as on the 
occasion a Times leader appeared, ‘Beware 
Dangerous Ram’—eulogising the absence of 
prohibitive notices in Ireland, with the exception 
of the one quoted. We adopted this, adjacent to 
the Personal Column — ‘ “Beware Dangerous 
Ram,” otherwise no restrictions. Full details, 
apply, etc.’ The first riser in the day’s fishing was 
a bank manager from Birmingham who inquired 
whether there was any relationship to the Ram 
of Derby, and asking for the dates of the Spring 
Show. A monsignor from Oxford drew our 
attention to the notice outside an Irish monastery 
—Trespassers will not be prosecuted,’ and 
asked for the winner of the Grand National as 
his reward. 

And the experiences of those who go to Ire- 
land? Clearly most of them come back with a lot 
more and better stories than they brought with 
them, be they stockbrokers, steelworkers or 


scientists. They find a people always ready for a 
good laugh, eager to please, simply because they 
want to see the visitor happy; they find a more 
leisurely way of life, with roads which are traffic- 
free; and they experience the spoken tradition 
which has kept the art of good talking alive. 

The country which produced such playwrights 
as Wilde, Shaw, O’Casey and Behan, and such 
word-jugglers as James Joyce and W. B. Yeats 
is still the scene of much good humour and 
literary wit—even among politicians. There is the 
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classic story concerning the young Eamon de 
Valera—now President of Ireland. He was 


“atrested when making a public speech in Ennis, 


and removed to prison for some considerable 
time; and on his release from gaol, in his next 
speech in Ennis, he began, ‘As I was saying when 
I was interrupted... .’ 

The people of Mayo like to recount the inci- 
dent of George Moore the novelist and Oliver 
St. John Gogarty the poet-writer on a rail journey 
through the West. At one point as the train passed 
a particularly magnificent landscape Moore 
cried out, ‘Oh, I would give ten pounds just to 
hold that view for five minutes.’ “Yours for a 
fiver,’ said Gogarty, pulling the communication 
cord. 

We were reminded that the unexpected always 
happens in Ireland by a group of mountain 
climbers from Yorkshire. They had taken part 
in the annual pilgrimage to Croagh Patrick, 
Ireland’s Holy Mountain, on which St. Patrick 
was said to have fasted for forty days and forty 
nights—the occasion, it is also said, when he 
banished the snakes from Ireland (later in 
history James Connolly was to comment that 
when St. Patrick banished the snakes from Ire- 
land they all became politicians in America). The 
men of York climbed with forty thousand 
pilgrims to the top of the mountain. From the 
summit, two and a half thousand feet above the 
Atlantic waves, they looked south one hundred 
and fifty miles to Mount Brandon in Kerry, 
named after St. Brendan the navigator (who dis- 
covered America); and a hundred miles to the 
north they saw the hills of Donegal whence St. 
Colmcille went to convert the savage Scots. But 
right in front of their eyes, at the peak of Croagh 
Patrick, about to celebrate the first dawn mass of 
the pilgrimage was a negro; a priest from Uganda. 

We invite everybody who writes or calls to 
contact us again, after their holiday in Ireland, 
and tell us all about it; and recently there has 
been a new source of legend: the tales told by 
{and about) the coarse-fish anglers who now visit 
the thousand lakes and rivers of Leitrim, Cavan 
and Monaghan. They have made quite an impact 
on Irish life; notably thirty Sheffield anglers held 
in awe since the evening when they consumed 
over a thousand bottles of stout in a few hours 
without turning a hair. As a local schoolmaster 
put it, ‘these steelworkers make a bottle of stout 
look like a black soul tossed down into hell.’ 

And then there was the Kensington matron 
on her first caravan holiday in Ireland, and 
wanting to buy a detergent for washing up. 
‘Have you “Dreft”?’ she asked in a Fermoy 
store. ‘No, maam, we only have bottled stout.’ 

The Irish holiday is to do as you please, to 
drive at your leisure, to picnic where you will, 
and to have the beach and the strand to yourself. 
The hotels and guest houses are mostly small 
intimate places, usually owned and run by a 
family—quite different from international travel 
palaces, operated by and for accounting machines. 
But we must warn the visitor that when 
he has savoured the Maurice Walsh flavour of an 
Irish holiday, and lost all sense of time, he will 
find it difficult to return to the News of the World, 
polluted waters, commercials and strip-tease; and 
to the world of the newly formed RSPCTA—the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Travel Agents. 
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An Irish Holiday? 
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The Blue Pool, Glengarriff, Co. Cork 
Fly Aer Lingus 
to Dublin or Shannon and you're 
within easy reach of Ireland’s 
favourite holiday spots 


Consult your travel agent, Aer Lingus or B.E.A. 


FLY IN COMFORT FROM: LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, BRISTOL, MANCHESTER, 
LEEDS/BRADFORD, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL, BLACKPOOL, ISLE OF MAN. 
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Rent your car from Joe Malone Self Drive Ltd. 

You'll be flattered by the new kind of personal 

service which we have pioneered. You'll like the 

choice of cars—all 1960 models. You'll like the 
reasonable rental terms 








Self Drive or Chauffeur driven 

Personal accident and collision 
insurance 

Personal advice on routes and 
hotels 

Delivery to ship or plane 
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are doing what 
most radio aerials 
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and for the same reasons : 
simplicity of adjustment 
combined with a 
performance that 
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Unbeholden Diplomacy 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


ARLY in 1956, the delegates of Iraq and 

Israel, not: reluctantly, moved apart to allow 
a newcomer his seat at the UN General Assembly. 
Because ‘of Soviet vetoes, Ireland had a ten-year 
handicap in UN diplomacy. No one knew her 
delegates, and nothing very much was expected 
of them save ‘the traditional conviviality. After 
all, what could they do? By the orthodox rules 
of power, the Irish had no divisions to rattle, no 
economic aid to dangle, no alliances to invoke, 
no large team of diplomats to galvanise across the 
globe. Some feared they might become a mere 
nuisance, getting Partition into every most out- 
tageously unsuitable UN debate. Others, includ- 
ing the big guns, rather expected that an Ireland 
outside NATO but overwhelmingly and devoutly 
Catholic would take all cold-war cues from 
Washington. But nothing much else was pre- 
dicted. 

Four short years later, Irish diplomacy has 
shown itself both unorthodox and—by any 
reckoning—successful. There have been leading 
articles about it in the Guardian (‘Ireland and 
The Bomb’) and the Economist (‘The Afro-Irish 
Assembly’), and perplexed feature stories in US 
journals about ‘the delegation that can’t be 
browbeaten.’ The Observer came back from New 
York with special praise for External Affairs 
Minister Frank Aiken, Permanent Delegate 
‘Freddie’ Boland, and their small team. 

The climax to Ireland’s first three years as a 
UN member came last November 20, when her 
‘non-nuclear’ resolution was approved in the 
Assembly by sixty-six votes to nil, with thirteen 
abstentions. As a result of this ‘Irish Resolution,” 
the Geneva Ten-Nation Disarmament Commit- 
tee was invited by the UN to report on ways to 
create a properly inspected, and bindingly con- 
trolled, containment of nuclear weapons (what 
is Often bizarrely called the ‘Non-Nuclear Club’). 

All this, in less than four years, requires ex- 
planation—and mere talk of Irish ‘charm’ will 
not do. Charm wears off, and this ‘small, young, 
bouncy delegation’ (the Economist) has been 
prodding and gently reprimanding enough 
power-interests to provoke total disenchant- 
ment if charm alone were the initial asset. There 
are a complex of factors that explain the lack of 
disenchantment. The Irish do ‘take’ to world 
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affairs, with their long tradition as missionaries, 
judges, engineers, and soldiers all over the world. 
And no other Western country has been through, 
and can therefore think for, speak and under- 
stand the language of, colonial-type nationalism. 
This cannot be scientifically dissected: it is just 
there. As a result, the Irish have moved:into a 
double role of increasing significance: both to 
champion, and to help interpret to other Western 
countries, the demands and sensitivities of Afro- 
Arab-Asians. 

It ought to be a precarious kind of bridging 
role. But even through rough patches (as when 
Ireland, in an access of sympathetic hopes in de 
Gaulle, declined to support the Afro-Asian vote 
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on Algeria last year), it sits comfortably on the 
delegation’s few shoulders. The Afro-Asians 
know that they can trust the Irish; and the 
Western Powers know that the Irish are suffi- 
ciently detached now from their own struggle 
not to go off half-cocked on nationalist crises. 
No other delegation can quite meet these needs. 
In an Assembly where the Afro-Asian vote, on 
anything, is now quite vital, this alone would 
give Ireland prominence. But it merges with 
another that is less easy to explain. The Minister 
of a country that is in the middle of the North 
Atlantic Zone, utterly anti-Communist yet out- 
side NATO, can feel free to say and get away 
with saying: 

We submit that we may properly raise in this 
Assembly questions that trouble us about 
policies at present being pursued by the major 
powers. .. . Is there not a danger that, within 
both great power systems, traditional military 
conservatism and professional infatuation with 
perfecting means of destruction may not be 
holding back changes which are overdue? 

There is an air of detachment about these re- 
marks that sounds like Pandit Nehru. Yet con- 
sidering her Catholicism, Ireland ought on the 
face of it (as Mr. Aiken’s Dail critics often say) 
to refrain from criticism of the Western Powers 
in their chosen policies vis-a-vis Communism. 
How does Mr. Aiken get away with it, ‘both at 
home and abroad? 


At home, the Irish have never really debated 
their neutrality in a cold-war context. It was laid 
down in the Second World War, because of Parti- 
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tion; and there was no great national soul-search. 
ing when the same Partition doctrine was applied 
to explain her staying out of NATO. But I 
personally doubt whether this old doctrine fully 
explains the Irish outlook. Beneath it there may 
well run the classic neutralism of the ex-colonial 
small (or weak) country—that special unbe. 
holden, critical, at-arm’s-length scrutiny of ‘the 
Great Powers’ as such. Impelled by this, the 
contemporary Irish do feel free to look at the 
cold war not solely in ideological terms but also 
in terms of common.sense. 


There is no other reason for the Irish success 
in this approach. They make no pretensions to 
‘lead’ anyone. It seems to “be quite simply that 
ideas get hatched quietly in Dublin, and put in 
simple language in New York, which no one can 
ignore as blather. The next likely test whether 
this isso will ‘be if, as all:present polls suggest, 
Ambassador Boland is elected 1960 President of 
the United Nations. 





Draught Resolution 


The Irish delegation to the General Assembly 
of the United ‘Nations recently asked informally 
for Secretariat support for the following resolu- 
tion: 


Tue GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


1. Recalling the principles of the Charter, its 
Préamble and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, 


2. Mindful of the fact that, for the effective 
maintenance of these principles, informal con- 
tacts between Delegations, in addition to formal 
discussions in the Assembly and its Committees, 
have a valuable role to play, 


"3. Mindful also of the importance of a free 
flow of information between member countries, 


4. Noting that the Delegates’ Lounge has an 
important role to play in promoting such infor- 
mal contacts and such a free flow of information, 


5. Aware of the necessity for reducing inter- 
national tensions by bringing about the increased 
wellbeing of underdeveloped delegates, 


6. Deploring the contribution made to the 
continuance of the cold war, and the precipitation 
of explosive internal situations by the cruel and 
inhuman practice of selling only iced bottled 
beer in the Delegates’ Lounge, 


7. Stoutly determined to liquidate this dan- 
gerous situation by ensuring the free flow of 
wholesome beer, at a température appropriate to 
the present thaw in international relations and 
devoid of harmful repercussions in areas within 
the essential domestic jurisdiction of individual 
delegates, 


8. Calls for the immediate unconditional and 
perpetual installation in the Delegates’ Lounge 
of the necessary facilities for the dispensation of 
Guinness’s Extra Stout on Draught, 


9. Declares that any person who impedes the 
carrying out of this resolution shall be held 
accountable, at the Bar of World Opinion, of 
the heinous crime of Guinnescide, 


10. Decides that the implementation of this 
programme shall be entrusted to the .Organisa- 
tion for Non Total Abstinence Projects (ONTABR). 
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My Goodness! 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


s a boy I hated Guinness—the firm, not the 
product—because, years before, they had 
succeeded in driving most of their rivals out of 
business. Grandfather had been head brewer of 
one of them, and the family naturally detested 
the oppressor. Whether the particular restrictive 
trade practice which Guinness used to secure its 
already established ascendancy was. fair, or 
sharp, is a subject I have since often argued with 
members of the firm; but it was legal, and it 
worked. . 
In fact, it had some justification. Licensees 
{and in rural Ireland that often seems to mean 
every other shop) had been passing off inferior 
brews as draught Guinness, or bottling them in 
Guinness bottles. To protect itself, the firm issued 
instructions that the use of the traditional Guin- 
mess harp label would be confined to those 
establishments which promised in future to stock 
only draught Guinness. This did not affect. the 
more prosperous houses, but the smaller ones 
found it expedient to stop purchasing rival pro- 
ducts rather than risk losing their Guinness 
connection; and the rivals—good as well as bad— 
were one by one killed off, until only in the 
Beamish area, around Cork, did any serious 
competitor remain. 

This move was in a ‘long-standing Guinness 
tradition: and a valuable one. The first Arthur 
Guinness began to brew in Dublin two hundred 
years ago, at a time when London had the re- 
putation in the porter/stout drinking world that 
Dublin now enjoys. Only Thames water, it was 
then generally believed, made good stout; just 
as now there are thousands of people who believe 
that there is some magical property in Liffey 
water (in spite of the fact that what they are 
drinking has been manufactured at Park Royal). 
In fact, the water of neither Thames nor Liffey 
was, or is used; for depressingly obvious reasons. 
The success of the Dublin venture was due not 
to the water, but to the determination of suc- 
cessive Guinness generations not to allow sub- 
stitutes, let alone adulterants, in their brew. 

Being both dark and bitter, stout is relatively 
easy to adulterate; and in the savage price wars 
of the last century most stout-brewers-succumbed 
to the temptation to lower their standards. But 
Guinness stuck to theirs; and with some tseful 
help from the,malt tax regulations (in the sense 
that they were easily evaded) contrived both-to 
improve on and to undersell their London rivals. 

Except for milk stout: and here lies a curio- 
sity. I suppose nobody would dispute the excel- 
lence of Guinness advertising, but its impact has 
had one curious effect; that the term Guinness 
in Britain is ceasing to be synonymous with 
stout. In fact, in many a pub here if you ask for 
stout the barman assumes you mean that you 
do not want Guinness. Whereas in Ireland, where 
until a few years ago the firm hardly advertised 
at all, to ask for a ‘Guinness’ is an indication that 
you are a foreigner. 

When the firm did begin to advertise there, the 
object was not to stimulate local demand. On 
the contrary, by the 1940s they were already in 
the flattering but embarrassing situation of being 


too close to a total monopoly for their own 
comfort; they had even felt constrained to shore 
up worthy but declining rival breweries, to keep 
them alive. But the absence of Guinness 
advertising, it was found, was exciting puzzled 
comment from _ tourists—particularly from 
visitors from Britain who had come and gone 
without seeing a sign of Guinness round the 
country, except in pubs and stores. So, institu- 
tional advertising began; at first mainly on tourist 
media, like long-distance buses. Beamish in- 
geniously retaliated with a rival ad.; it was a not 
uncommon sight to see two buses go by with 
placards, the first reading: 
GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
and the second 
BEAMISH IS A BETTER DRINK 

How far, I wonder, has that ‘good for you’ 
element been responsible for the firm’s success 
ia Britain? It has, of course, lost much of its 
original significance; so much so that it came 
as a mild shock to hear that the US authorities 
had turned it down as a slogan, presumably 
because there had been no controlled clinical 
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trials to investigate whether it was good for 
Americans. But a significant proportion of Guin- 
ness drinkers must owe their first introduction to 
it to its being recommended by their doctors as 
a tonic—an introduction which is all the more 
effective in that it comes at a time when rival 
forms of alcoholic refreshment are frowned on. 

This must have made quite a difference: for 
Guinness, much more than beer, is an acquired 
taste (it used to be even more so when publicans 
did not turn over their stocks as rapidly as they 
do now; after a time the product grows harsher- 
flavoured in bottle). Yet was there not a risk that 
the Guinness might attach to itself the kind of 
stigma which is attached to, say, invalid wine? 
How has porter remained the drink of porters 
(from which it is reputed to have got its name) 
when it might so easily have acquired a prissy 
reputation? 

p.s. The old harp label disappeared not long 
ago, in deference to the anti-restrictive-trade- 
practices feeling. I was quite sorry to see it go. 
In the first place, the date of bottling was on 
every bottle, so that it was possible to tell if the 
contents were stale (unless, of course, one was 
up against a rogue publican). And in the second, 
the harp on it had its strings spaced at such de- 
licate intervals that one could just count them. 
When one could no longer count them, it was 
time to stop. 


Bridgehead Revisited 


By SEAMUS KELLY 


£- month, statély, plump Orson Welles -re- 
visited Dublin, the city where—a degree less 
plump perhaps, but no jot less self-assured—he 
first set foot on a professional stage as the Duke 
in Jew Siiss nearly thirty years ago in the ‘Gate 
Theatre. He gave us a rollicking churning of 


‘the cream of Falstaff, a fine vehicle for Welles, 


with a very good up-and-coming boy called Keith 
Baxter as Prince Hal. He gave us some pretty 
impressive readings from Hemingway, Thurber 
and Twain, and he held a series of barn- 
storming free-for-all question-and-answer even- 
ings, taking on all comers from the auditorium 
with great panache in the’hope of getting a téle- 
vision film. The bruised but undeflated Welles 
postscript on these was: “There may be an argu- 
ment that this is not a city where the rules of 
logic are strictly observed, but the rule of 
rhetoric certainly flourishes.’ 





As neatly as a good counter-punching welter- 
weight, Welles answered all sorts of questions 
on all sorts of subjects from racialism to the 
Presidency of the United States. One example: 

Questioner: ‘Mr. Welles, why does Hollywood 
have to rely on sex?’ 

Welles: “Why does posterity have to rely on 
sex?’ 

But the majority of his audiences barraged 
him with questions about the state of the Abbey 
Theatre, an institution which is subsidised by 
the Irish taxpayer to the tune of £14,000 a year, 
but publishes no accounts; that has been run 
in recent years on a peculiarly Big-Brotherish 
basis by a retired politician and Irish-language 
revivalist called Ernest Blythe; and to which 
Sean O’Casey has recently denied permission to 
perform his plays. 

On this issue Welles stonewalled. ‘I haven't 
seen the Abbey since its golden days, soon after 
the time that Stanislavsky told his people that 
they could learn a lot from it. I did get in touch 
with Mr. Blythe and gave him an opportunity to 
air his views, but he refused.’ 

Mr. Blythe has been one of the most notable 
refusers in Ireland for a good many years. Lots 
of people would like to ask him how far his 
theatre’s present policy has deviated from the 
policy of the founders—the Fays, Yeats and 
the rest. Others would like to ask why Abbey 
audiences no longer see Abbey ‘classics,’ but are 
fed instead a sort of Dublin Dale’s Diary diet 
of comedies by John McCann. Others would 
like to ask him why Brendan .Behan’s first play 
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The Quare Fella wasn’t offered on Abbey pro- 
duction until it had run successfully at the 
Dublin Pike Theatre, at Stratford-atte-Bowe and 
in the West End; or why Behan’s second play 
The Hostage had its: Dublin’ premiere in the 
original Irish-language version outside the Abbey, 
whose effective boss is so strongly for drama 
in the Irish language. It’s generally accepted, 
however, that there’s no point in putting afiy 
of these questions to Mr. Blythe, since he’s the 
cutest layer-low and sayer-nuffin’ since. Brer 
Rabbit. : 
They order these things differently in the 
North, as Mr. Ritchie McKee, chairman of the 
Ulster Group Theatre, learned. About a: year 
ago, Mr. McKee’s company accepted a new 
play called Over The Bridge: Its author, Sam 
Thompson, is a painter in the Belfast shipyards 
who hates’ the sectarianism that corrodes Bel- 
fast life. (As a boy, Thompson saw a man kicked 
to death in a sectarian riot in East Belfast.) The 
play, his first, was about to go into production 
when Siobhan McKenna said a thing or two in 
the BBC’s. Small World programme that offended 
some sections of Northern opinion. Mr. McKee, 
an Ulster Pooh-Bah of some’ force, in his 
capacity as BBC regional governor, had the 
second part of the Small World programme can- 
celled; and, in his capacity as chairman of the 
Group Theatre, required Mr. Thompson to 
modify his play. Mr. Thompson refused. The 
board decided to withdraw the play a fortnight 
before production date. A number of directors, 
including Jim Ellis, the producer, resigned. 
Thompson sued the Group, got an out-of-court 


settlement in his favour, and invested it in a. 
new company, Bridge Productions. Last January; 
Bridge Productions put Over: The Bridge. on at 
the Empire Theatre, Belfast. Mr. McKee did not. 


attend, but the Governor of Northern Ireland 


and some 50,000 other people did. The play 
ran for eight weeks and broke all records for 
Belfast. 

From Belfast, Over The Bridge went into the 
Olympia in Dublin. On its first night there, 
Brendan Behan’s good-luck message to his fellow 
painter was: ‘More power to your sash-tool.’ 
The play packed the Olympia for four weeks, 
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a. pretty good run for.Dublin. It has many of 
aults of a'first play, but they are erased by 
thé "vigour of the theme. Thompson calls his 
play ‘a plea for tolerance.’ In production, it 
comes over more as a brickbat hurled violently 
against all intolerance, as the story of fomented 
sectarian hatred, climaxing into mob-murder in 
the Belfast shipyards, unrolls. The play is in- 
cisively produced by Jim Ellis and finely played 
by a cast which is led by J. G. Devlin, John 
McBride, the author, Joseph Tomelty, Catherine 
Gibson and Kathleen Feenan. It is on tour in 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Brighton, and it is 
to be brought to London by Sir Laurence 
Olivier, with three words deleted by order of 
the Lord Chamberlain, whose writ does not run 
in Ireland. He might have deleted a fourth if 
he had heard about Laurier Lister, who came 
to Ireland to vet the play for Olivier and had 
a post-curtain session. with its producer. 
‘Lister said he. had no trouble following the 
play,’ says Ellis. ‘And when I asked if the Bel- 
fast dialect had been troublesome, he said, “Not 
really—but I must admit that I was in for about 
half an hour before I got the proper interpre- 
tation of the word ‘Prod’ as Thompson uses it.” ’ 
Meanwhile, Thompson, with another and (he 
says) a better play completed, was asked if he 
proposed. to submit it to the Ulster Group 
Theatre. His answer was what one would expect 
from Thompson’s sort of Belfastman: ‘Not as 
long as Ritchie McKee stays chairman of the 
Group. While people like him call the tune in 
any theatre I wouldn’t send them the Lord’s 
Prayer—it would be too controversial for them.’ 
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*The Country Girls’, 





announces a new monthly feature 
SUNDAY - MAY fst - ITV 


The Book Man Choice of the Month 





G. B. Stern, Christine Brook-Rose and L. P. Hartley with Alan Pryce-Jones and J. W. Lambert 
as ex-officio members will discuss a short-list of recently published books. Their approach to 
the problem of choosing the best and their arguments about it should make absorbing tele- 
vision. As experts seldom speak with one voice, the issue will finally be decided on the 
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Garvinism 


By BRIAN 


. L. Garvin is the classic example of a journal- 

istic Grand Cham, his reputation assiduously 
inflated by colleagues and rivals, friends and 
enemies alike. In spite of its petty jealousies, 
Fleet Street longs for hero figures who can be 
held up as paragons of astuteness or prescience; 
and in the years immediately before the First 
World War Garvin satisfied this craving. He knew 
the leaders of his party; he appeared to be in their 
confidence; and he had the knack of urging 
courses in the Observer which they were on the 
point of proposing, thereby showing that he had 
either uncommon foresight, which was good, or 
the ability to jump the gun on the strength of 
acquired inside information, which was—to 
Fleet Street—better. Even W. T. Stead was im- 
pressed. ‘I am lunching with Balfour next week,’ 
he wrote to Garvin in 1910, ‘but I should like to 
see Balfour’s master,’ and behind the flippancy 
there were intimations of awe. 

This reputation was acquired in much the same 
way as Delane’s had been on the Times: by the 
collection and manipulation of calculated indis- 
cretions. Garvin was the master of the inspired 
leak, as he showed even in the earliest of his 
campaigns—it provides the most instructive and 
entertaining chapter in A. M. Gollin’s new 
study.* In exchange for support in his struggle 
with his Admiralty and Government colleagues, 
Admiral Fisher was prepared to give Garvin not 
merely inside information but ‘magnificent secret 
stuff, chapter and verse. Things I could not print.’ 
But there was also much he could print and did 
—prevaricating about the source (Fisher’s advice 
on this point would have been valuable in a more 
recent controversy; if his colleagues accused him 
of collusion with the Observer, Fisher said, he 
would reply that it was simply ‘the coincidence 
of common sense’). Garvin’s reputation was 
made. 

It can be argued, as it usually is in such cir- 
cumstances, that the Observer was here perform- 
ing a public service. Mr. Gollin accepts the 
common view that the revival of the navy was 
due to Fisher, almost single-handed; and if it 
was, Garvin’s support may have helped. But the 
intrigue itself was squalid; and most of the other 
causes which Garvin threw the Observer behind 
were either lost or deplorable or, commonly, 
both. His genius for backing wrong horses was 
only matched by his skill at swapping them in 
midstream. He had been a revolutionary—‘the 
business of Irishmen,’ he had written as a young 
man (about Home Rule), ‘is simply to watch for 
the whites of their enemies’ eyes and blaze away 

. . the first duty of an Irishman is to fight, his 
second duty is to fight, and his third duty is still 
to fight’; and he was to be the kind of Tory only 
a renegade can become, combining an acute in- 
sight into his political colleagues’ weaknesses 
with a shrewd notion how to exploit them, but 
lacking stability himself and having no idea how 
to provide it for his party. 





* THE OBSERVER AND J. L. Garvin. By A. M. 
Gollin. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


INGLIS 


The Garvin who emerges from these pages is 
an unsympathetic public figure (his private life 
is ignored; at times it is hard to believe he had 
one). He was spectacularly vain. ‘On my side,’ he 
wrote, recommending himself to Northcliffe, 


with many defects and inconsistencies, with a 
touch of the poet, a touch of the prophet and a 
touch of the wire-puller too (for I know what 
politics are and must be) there is knowledge, 
experience, yet unquenchable fire. Courage in- 
carnate, considerable commonsense, and entire 
sincerity. ... 


Garvin did not have these qualities; only the 
highly developed capacity for convincing him- 
self that he had them. So little courage had he 
that he was prepared to ditch Chamberlain, 
whom he had backed, the moment food taxes 
threatened to be an election vote-loser. Common 
sense was precisely what he lacked; he could not 
distinguish a great issue from a petty one. He 
was for ever going into righteous ecstasies over 
trivia; his headiest outpouring of enthusiasm for 
Balfour (‘Thank God! Men are shaking one 
another’s hands and saying he is out and out and 
out a leader and a man. He has breathed a new 
soul into the party’) came after one of Balfour's 
most time-serving speeches. And though Garvin’s 
notorious style (he claimed to have revolu- 
tionised the art of leader-writing, and he did— 
for the worse: as Punch put it, 

His mien was tremendously solemn 

His style was alert and alive 

What others could say in a column 

He swelled into five) 


lent an air of urgency to what he wrote, his 
sincerity was of a specious kind depressingly 
common among journalists and politicians; he 
could believe passionately in any view that hap- 
pened to become politically expedient for him; 
so that one week he would call on all true 
friends of the party to stand firm; the next, de- 
nounce those who had stood firm as incorrigibly 
obstinate. He was even able to hold two differing 
sets of views at the one time, in different papers. 
Massingham tried to popularise the word ‘Gar- 
vinism’ to define ‘the ability, with genuine con- 
viction, to denounce with one journalist self the 


policy which the other self is simultaneously 


advocating.” 

This capacity for self-deception was useful to 
Garvin so long as he was able to convince other 
people as well as himself. Chamberlain, Bonar 
Law, even Balfour, were taken in, or at least 
allowed themselves to be exploited by him, for 
a time; and their connection was a help to the 
Observer’s sales and revenue. But as soon as they 
saw through Garvin they refused to play the 
game his way. Bonar Law did not consult him 
over the 1913 meetings on Ireland with Asquith, 
though he had been glad to do so in similar cir- 
cumstances in 1910; Garvin had the ignominious 
experience of hearing*how Law had misled him 
from an Opposition source. Typically, Garvin's 
reaction was to belittle the value of the meetings, 
though he had been their protagonist—just as, 
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earlier, he had turned spitefully on Balfour when 
he felt Balfour was neglecting him. 

In its disentangling of the Observer's history 
at this time, The Observer and J. L. Garvin is 
remarkable; Mr. Gollin has gone through the 
available material, particularly the correspond- 
ence, with American assiduity. But there are in- 
dications that he is less well informed about the 
period in general than the weight of his research 
would suggest. It is possible, for instance, to 
think of a great many epithets to describe Tim 
Healy, a few of them even complimentary, but 
‘distinguished’ is not one of them—not for that 
man of flesh and blood and bile. And though he 
does not seek to hide Garvin’s failings, he appears 
reluctant to think of them as failings. 

The sub-title of the book is ‘a study in a great 
editorship.” Mr. Gollin, admittedly, is inclined 
to use the word ‘great’ loosely. In his opening 
sentence he calls Northcliffe ‘the greatest figure 
in the history of British Journalism,’ a judgment 
only possible if based on the standards Tolstoy 
so deplored when he argued (about Napoleon) 
that to admit that greatness is outside the eternal 
laws of right and wrong is equivalent to re- 
cognising its meanness and moral littleness. To 
call Garvin a great editor is to debase the term. 
And Mr. Gollin’s belief that by 1910 the Observer 
had reached a peak of influence almost un- 
paralleled in the history of the press merely re- 
veals his limitations as a historian: the Observer 
did not even begin to compare in influence with 
the Times under Barnes or Delane. 

In assessing the influence of a journal it is in 
any case necessary to be cautious. When a press 
campaign appears to achieve striking results it 
is almost invariably because it reflects, not 
because it originates, a trend. Fleet Street 
naturally tends to link effect to cause, and to 
assume that because a newspaper has advocated 
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The Communist 
Party of 
The Soviet Union 


LEONARD SCHAPIRO 


This is the first fully documented history 
of its kind in any language. 

‘Massive and erudite work . . . essential 
for the understanding of the history of 
the Revolution and of contemporary 
Russia.’ JAMES JOLL: SPECTATOR 

‘Bound to become a standard work ... 
which will remain the basic study in this 
field until the archives of Russia are 
thrown open.’ VICTOR ZORZA: GUARDIAN 
644 pages 63s 

A prospectus is available from the 
publishers at 22 Henrietta St, WC2 


The Victorians 


SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


The portrait of an age and a people, 
turbulent, energetic and ever-changing, 
which shows how far the Victorians were 
from the staid and settled society some- 
times imagined. 30s 


The Painted 
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PETER GREAVE 


Recommended by the Book 
Society, this remarkable 
novel is set in the slums of 
Calcutta on the eve of the 
great Hindu-Moslem riots, 
Lit with humour and irony, it is based 
upon a real and terrible experience. 

‘A vivid impression of that great city’s 
beauty and horrors . . . unforgettable 
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@ course of action which is later adop.gd that 
mewspaper can fairly claim the credit. And 
politicians are not above adding their flattery to 
Fleet Street’s adulation of the editor concerned, 
in the hope of future favours. But what evidence 
there is suggests that it is as well to be sceptical 
about such claims. The interim verdict on Garvin 
in the period must be that though he was an 
exceptionally astute editor, and though he un- 
doubtedly, with Northcliffe’s initial help, saved 
the Observer, his influence was much less than 
his contemporaries thought or than his bio- 
grapher asserts. 


Carnival in Venice 


The Holy Barbarians. By 

(W. H. Allen, 30s.) 
It looks as though the artistic life (as distinct 
from the life of the artist) is back with us again, 
this time not from Paris (France) but Venice 
(Calif.). Of course, in one sense it has never been 
away. There are always people who, on the 
pretext of having to do with art, choose to live 
in a way that strikes the rest of society as repre- 
hensible. But every so often they get a militant 
fit, and come rampaging out of the Quartier 
vilifying and castigating like nobody’s business, 
making it cléar that since the artist is the only 
man cosmically in step it’s okay for him to com- 
mit adultery, leave the washing-up, and generally 
épater the contemptible dupes of the social Mam- 
mon who make up the rest of the world. We had 
it from the French towards the end of the last 
century, and now it looks as though we may be 
going to get it from the Americans. Mr. Lipton’s 
raucous book gives a preview of the charge- 
sheet. 

The Beat Generation (the ‘holy barbarians’ of 
his title) came into prominence during the Fifties 
as an American-type bohemianism that in addi- 
tion to the normal syllabus requirements (art, not 
working, sex) featured Zen Buddhism, jazz, 
marijuana-smoking and a new slang. The pub- 
lisher’s blurb cautiously describes its adherents as 
‘a band of non-conformists living a kind of life 
very different from that of the average Ameri- 
can.’ Mr. Lipton is more expansive: ‘This is not 
just another alienation. It is a deep-going change, 
a revolution under the ribs... . The present 
generation has passed on to a total rejection of 
the whole society, and that, in present-day 
America, means the business civilisation.’ Himself 
a veteran beatster, Mr. Lipton takes Venice West 
(a Los Angeles slum where he lives) as his text, 
introduces us to his neighbours and the life they 
lead, then explains what they stand for and what 
it means socially. This is not a history but an 
epiphany. Chuck Bennison, Chris Nelson, Tanya 
Bromberger (‘I took to them [heroin and 
marijuana] like a duck to water’), and Angel 
Dan Davies (‘to whom nothing is a laughing 
matter, least of all where he is concerned’) stand 
before us in their habits as they live, tapping 
drums, smoking pot (=pod, marijuana) while 
they dig the Bird, planning how to cheat the land- 
lord and dodge the draft board, getting married 
(nothing legal, of course) by chucking a ring (of 
flowers) into the sea while someone spouts poetry 
(the couple staying together all of three months), 
and, above all, explaining to each other how near 
they are to flipping, but how it's their destiny, like 
with Dylan Thomas, and how flipping shows 
they’re real far out anyway. Mr. Lipton traces 
their previous histories of buggings and break- 
downs in Squareville, their “homosexual mothers 
and incestuous fathers, until ‘one day’ they find 
themselves ‘shacked-up with a a girl in ina store-spont ont 
pad and pounding away at a typewriter 


Lawrence Lipton. 
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a packing-case’—growing, of course, a beard. 
“Not until I came to Venice West,’ as one of them 
says, ‘was I able to know and be what I am.’ 

Now one must clear one’s mind of cant and 
admit, firstly, that everyone is free to live as 
he likes as far as society will let him; secondly, 
that other people besides Angel Dan Davies 
enjoy poetry, jazz and sex; and thirdly that, 
appalling as it would be to have Itchy Dave 
Gelden coming in one’s door ‘fidgeting and 
scratching his crotch’ (‘Hi, what’s cookin’? Are 
we gonna blow some poetry, maybe?’), he would 
probably be no worse than a guardee subaltern 
talking about Buck House, or your father-in-law 
telling you how his new golf clubs cost more but 
aren’t as good as his old ones. Other people are 
Hell (I have never seen why Sartre should have 
been praised for inverting and falsifying this 
truism). and the self-important spongers of 
Venice no more so than the rest. But Mr. Lipton’s 
point is that they are a lot less so. Once he raises 
his sights from Los Angeles, the definition of 
his subjects blurs until it seems to include many 
quite normal classes such as socialists, homo- 
sexuals, opponents of racial segregation, under- 
graduates, creative artists and mixed-up book- 
fuddled kids, and the hipster looks much more 
Aldermastonian and reassuring—he becomes, in 
fact, anyone who is sick of the rat-race of Ameri- 
can business civilisation (Mr. Lipton throws 
phrases like this around freely) and is prepared 
to live cheaply in order to do what he likes and 
be independent. Hence the holiness and the bar- 
barity. Mr. Lipton suggests that this kind of with- 
drawal will ‘save’ America and probably the rest 
of the world as well; one catches, infinitely vul- 
garised, that forlorn hope recurrent through all 
the later D. H. Lawrence that if only a few 
people, somewhere, somehow, would ‘let go of 
the social lie,” machine civilisation would perish 
of itself. 

To be beat is therefore a social as well as 
an artistic state. But Mr. Lipton’s book is so 
cheerful, so sensational, so simple-minded in its 
simplifications, that it is impossible for a British 
reviewer to tell whether he really has something 
or whether he is just writing up a piece of suc- 
cessful bohemian publicity-campaigning. Despite 
his protests, there seems little new in the Beat 
Generation unless it is a new degree of hysteria 
in art or irresponsibility in life, and there is little 
temptation to take his characters as mentors for 
either. It would be interesting to have a historical, 
documented account of this movement from a 
less partisan viewpoint—a square viewpoint— 
but in the meantime Mr. Lipton’s cats would 
make a cat laugh and his book can be warmly 
recommended on this basis. 

PHILIP LARKIN 


French and Olde English 


Paris. By John Russell. (Batsford, 21s.) 
London. By Ivor Brown. (Newnes, 25s.) 


‘CIVILISATION, life, as we know it, is something 
that is learnt and invented... . / A few years of 
peace, and we lose sight of this truth, and we 
come to believe that our cultivation is innate; 
we come to confuse it, in fact, with nature. .. .” 
Thus Sainte-Beuve, quoted by John Russell in a 
book that magnificently celebrates the city that 
is one of the great artefacts of the world. His 
Paris is one of the most accomplished pieces of 
topographical writing since the war. . 
The travel book is an -—y vulgarised form, 
tinction cchicred by Rose ecadiny aad Patrick 
Leigh Fermor. The breezy over-responsiveness 
that so often cheapens travel writing—and its 
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equally common obverse, a nudging and hum- 
orously-intended flatness in the face of the gen- 
uinely exhilarating—are blunders that he never 
commits. His book has many of the dry qualities 
that we think of as Parisian: wit, incredulity, 
sophistication, a sensibility that is mever 
ingratiating; and besides this he can write be- 
guilingly well. When he describes the rhythm of 
the Place Vendéme as ‘a great swinging 6/8 like 
that which stands for the open sea in the first 
act of Tristan,’ and subdues this heady image 
with a reserved note that the design makes 
promises that it cannot quite keep, one recognises 
a witness who is both engaging and exact. 

Like many English Francophiles, the character- 
istic that John Russell most appreciates in Paris 
is its aristocratic quality. In writing about the 
architecture of Delamair or Le Pautre, for 
instance, what he admires is their high-bred dis- 
dain of difficulty and their impregnable sense that 
there is no need for them to be winning. He 
appreciates the gifts of conciseness, irony and 
tenacity that are special to an assured and cul- 
tivated society; he enjoys the shops in the Rue 
St. Honoré that do only one thing, arrogantly 
and impeccably; and he has a quiet relish of 
privileged eccentricity, in which he often discerns 
a kind of flagrant courage. In writing about the 
Reyolution he tells a strange story about a Doc- 
tor Belhomme who turned his private asylum 
into a nursing-home, sent the thirty-seven bona 
fide lunatics elsewhere and substituted thirty- 
seven affluent proxies who were fleeing the 
guillotine, including three duchesses, a fashion- 
able deputy, a famous restaurateur and a 
sociétaire from the Comédie Francaise. ‘It was 
not cheap (a thousand livres a month) and the 
table was one of the worst in Paris; but the 
security was all but perfect, the company con- 
genial and choisi. . . . By night the gardens were 
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full of beautiful women in travesti; but anyone 
who was amused to the point of overlooking his 
monthly bill could count on being guillotined in 
a matter of days.’ 

John Russell is an art critic by profession, but 
his book makes as many references to music and 
literature as to the visual arts. A scrap of Henry 
James or Saint-Simon or de Maupassant will sud- 
denly float to the surface; or Delacroix’s sym- 
pathetic comment that Mozart’s Fantasia— 
presumably the one in C Minor—was ‘a serious 
work, verging on the terrible, with a title too 
light for its character.’ Mr. Russell can tell one 
where to find a particular engraving of a lost 
building, or why one should visit the dejectingly 
named Musée Postal—which is housed in one 
of the prettiest Adtels in the Vile arrondisse- 
ment, and includes Hitler's private telephone 
exchange and a display touching upon the de- 
livery service during the Battle of Hastings. He 
also offers a rich stock of salient historical odd- 
ments: a contemporary’s comment on Moliére’s 
one attempt to play tragedy, for instance: “The 
words poured out so quickly that he lost control 
over them and, in trying to speak more slowly, 
developed a permanent hiccup.’ It would be hard 
to think of a more richly allusive guide-book, or 
of a more affectionately anti-romantic guide. 

Ivor Brown’s London is the work of an Olde- 
Englander with a hearty appetite for pubs and 
beefeaters and a sniffy view of modern buildings, 
modern drama and modern youth. He begins 
with a quotation from Dunbar, who called Lon- 
don his ‘Gem of all joy, jasper of jocundity,’ 
which is something to repeat at a bus-stop in the 
Tottenham Court Road on a wet Sunday; and 
ends with a pun about London being in both 
senses of the adjective indeed a capital city. Be- 
tween these poles of infelicity one journeys 
through great uninhabitable areas of metonymy, 
inversion, litotes and word-coinage. Mr. Brown’s 
peek-a-boo use of language includes the habit of 
putting many of his more audacious modernisms 
into the half-hiding of quotation marks: ‘wire- 
less,’ for instance. He has noticed the West 
Indians in London—‘the coloured folk,’ he says, 
with a pretty back-reference to Dunbar, ‘are 
adding to the jocundity——but otherwise one 
scarcely recognises the place. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


The Impotence of Being Irish 


Irish Short Stories. Edited by Valentin Iremonger. 
(Faber, 15s.) 
Ever since Ulysses became an international 
monument to something or other, it has been 
hard to dispel the feeling that Ireland is a body 
of bogs entirely surrounded by Dublin. American 
students piously droop over street-maps in a 
hundred university libraries: tourists flock to 
those bars of the capital where professional 
reminiscers embellish the apocrypha and chat 
out their unwritten novels to a ring of complais- 
ant ears. And, encouraged perhaps by the mem- 
ories and rumours of these evenings of desper- 
ate ‘good talk,’ other preconceptions die as hard. 
The Irish are a people superabundantly endowed 
with charm (pliability), naturally given to exag- 
geration (lies), lyric inspiration (lies) and the 
deployment of richly comic linguistic effects 
(ignorance of grammar and propriety). Those 
hostile to the Irish will find their choice in paren- 
theses. Everyone who has been to Ireland 
(Dublin) has his story of picturesque inconse- 
quence to retail: the wilier of its inhabitants will 
have seen to that. Against these miasmic legends, 
Mr. Iremonger sets a firm, irritated face: his will 
not be ‘a parade of the unusual, the colourful, 
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of a non-Irish public.’ Nor is it. His only con- 
cession is an amusing tale of disasters from those 
ladies cf the Anglo-Irish Ascendency, Somerville 
and Ross, stuffed with enough brogue to last the 
most avid connoisseur a whole book through 
(‘and there was tints for sellin’ porther, and 
whisky as pliable as new milk, and boys goin’ 
round the tints outside, feeling for heads with the 
big ends of their blackthorns, and all kinds of 
recreations, and the Son of Liberty’s piffler and 
dhrum band from Skebawn ...’). Most of the 
stories in this collection are sombre, firmly rooted 
in village life, and unconcerned with the ‘quaint- 
ness’ of being Irish. What they do yield is an un- 
usually compelling image of the plight of the 
Irish intellectual over the last sixty years. 
George Moore’s Untilled Field, a volume of 
stories written, under the heady inspiration of 
the Gaelic League, to be translated into Irish, 
seems to have supplied subsequent generations 
with the Overcoat out of which to crawl. His 
‘Home Sickness,’ with which Mr. Iremonger’s 
selection opens, sets the theme of thwarted inno- 
cence that hovers, however uneasily, behind most 
of the others in this book. Bryden comes back to 
his native village after years in America, gets 
himself engaged to a local girl, funks it and takes 
flight. He runs from the poverty and the ‘pathetic 
submission of a primitive people’ to the clergy; 
but, an old man back in America, he yearns for 
‘the green hillside, and the bog lake and the 
rushes about it, and the greater lake in the dis- 
tance, and behind it the blue line of the wander- 
ing hills.’ Nostalgia for lost, ‘innocent’ prospects, 
a sense of the moral restrictions and disillusion- 
ments brought by growth to manhood in a 
country ridden by religious orthodoxy—these are 
the conflicting elements that shape the bitter- 
ness of Sheehy’s ‘Prothalamion, O’Connor’s 
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‘Uprooted,’ even of Maurice Kennedy’s strange 
little parable ‘Vladivostok,’ where a knowing 
factory girl fails to seduce a boy in a deserted 
seaside town. The sense of sin lies behind the 
sense of failure that touches village and city 
dweller alike. The educated clerk in James 
Plunkett’s ‘The Eagle and the Trumpets,’ with his 
sardonic Dedalan literacy, gives up his eagerly 
awaited weekend with a girl almost without pro- 
test; it is a pointless story unless you bring to 
bear on it the weight of hopelessness implicit in 
the others. ‘Sure what did anybody ever get out 
of the land but poverty and hard work and 
potatoes and salt?’ protests the young man, off 
te America in the morning, in Liam O’Flaherty’s 
‘Going Into Exile.’ ‘Ah, yes,’ says his father, ‘but 
it’s your own, the land, and over there... 
you'll be giving your sweat to some other man’s 
land, or what’s equal to it.’ Perhaps, but what 
is there for the young Irish writer to do now, one 
feels, closing Mr. Iremonger’s admirable volume, 
but get out, as Joyce did—cultivate some more 
fertile garden? 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Traces of Burke 


The Correspondence of Edmund Burke. Volume 
Il. July, 1768-June, 1774. Edited by Lucy S. 
Sutherland. (C.U.P., 90s.) 


Mucu has been written on Burke’s political 
thought, and not enough on his personality and 
political career. Until Professor Copeland 
began the collection and publication of his 
letters the material was. lacking (the volumes 
published in 1844 represent only a selection, 
with the emphasis on the later period of Burke’s 
life). The present book includes almost all the 
letters from 1768 to 1774 between Burke and 
his political chief Rockingham and important 
ones from Dowdeswell, the Duke of Richmond 
and other members of the Rockingham party 
—essential material for the study of Burke’s 
activities in Parliament. It contains 253 letters, 
185 by Burke (all his known letters for this 
period), sixty-five addressed to him and three in- 
cluded for the light they throw on his activities. 
One hundred and thirteen letters are printed for 
the first time, including fifty-five by Burke. The 
book is admirably edited: Miss Sutherland’s 
notes and commentary are precise and her 
knowledge of this period of Burke’s life is un- 
surpassed. 

Of comparatively humble origin, Burke in the 
prime of life moved in the highest political 
circles yet never sought to be assimilated to 
them. He rarely visited the Whig country houses, 
and made no attempt to enter fashionable 
London society. The country estate he purchased 
in 1768 was not for political influence but to 
enjoy his favourite occupation, farming (‘he 
proved,’ writes Miss Sutherland, ‘a most practical 
and successful farmer’). In the House of Com- 
mons on April 2, 1770, he made a passionate 
defence of the novus homo—‘abilities cannot be 
settled with your estate,” he told the country gentle- 
men. But ‘rising merit stamped with virtue’ must 
seek to better itself ‘under the wings of established 
greatness’ (social rather than intellectual). Two 
years later, to the Duke of Richmond, he wrote: 

You people of great families and hereditary 
trusts and fortunes are not like such as I am, 
who, whatever we may be by the rapidity of our 
growth and of the fruit we bear . . . yet still 
we are but annual plants that perish with our 
season and leave no sort of traces behind us. 

The defender of the novus homo was also the 
advocate of the divine right of property; and 
he ended his life fighting Jacobinism, ‘the revolt 
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of the enterprizing talents of a country against 
its property.” 

‘The belief . . that he dominated his leader, 
inspired the party and controlled its destinies in 
the House of Commons, gains no support from 
his correspondence,’ writes Miss Sutherland. 
Burke was outstanding for intellectual power, 
oratory and debating skill; yet lacked the ability 
to lead or conciliate. His aggressiveness, energy 
and pertinacity were checked only by the inertia 
and timidity of Rockingham, whose will Burke 
would never gainsay. ‘We are now come to a 
great crisis,’ he wrote to Rockingham on August 
13, 1769, ‘and much of the future colour ‘of all 
public affairs will depend on your Lordship’s 
conduct at this time. Be that conduct what it 
may, I shall easily persuade myself that it is 
righti Rockingham’s caution was often better 
tactics than Burke’s impetuosity, as the corre- 
spondence in this volume about the Yorkshire 
petition of 1769 shows. Burke, an Irishman with 
little understanding of the English political scene, 
never realised the essential independence of the 
English freeholder: that no landlord, whatever 
his acreage, could mobilise his tenants for poli- 
tical action like a feudal lord his retainers. In 
early youth Burke imbibed a Catholic atmo- 
sphere without accepting Catholic doctrine and 
his outlook remained hierarchical and authori- 
tarian. He never understood the Protestant and 
individualistic nature of English society. Perhaps 
that is why his career in British politics was a 
failure. 

Politics for him was not a profession but a 
service, demanding the highest standards of 
morality, and he was the constant foe of corrup- 
tion and jobbery. The friendship of such men 
as Johnson and Reynolds. testifies to the respect 
in which his character was held. It is difficult 
to reconcile this picture of Burke with the ac- 
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tivities of those who lived in his house and with 
whom he apparently shared a common purse. 
Immersed in politics, he contributed little to the 
family fortunes (in 1772 he refused a lucrative 
office in India, believing his place to be in 
Parliament), which depended on _ brother 
Richard’s illegal land speculations in the West 
Indies and ‘cousin’ William’s disreputable finan- 
cial transactions (largely with borrowed capital) 
in East India stock. Edmund’s hands were clean 
(Miss Sutherland, in an appendix, disposes of 
the story that he borrowed £6,000 from his 
patron, Lord Verney, and afterwards denied the 
loan); but he knew of William’s speculations, 
was prepared to profit by them if successful 
and defended him with immoderate zeal. 

JOHN BROOKE 


Good and Beautiful 


The Macdonald Sisters. By A. W. Baldwin. 
(Peter Davies, 30s.) 
Tue frontispiece of Lord Baldwin’s book, The 
Macdonald Sisters, shows four poignantly beauti- 
ful women. They were four of the eleven children 
of the Reverend George Browne Macdonald, a 
Methodist minister like his father before him 
and one of his sons after him. Mr. Macdonald’s 
family came from Skye: his wife, Hannah Jones, 
was the daughter of a Methodist tradesman 
originally from Wales. From this wholly Celtic 
stock, from a family good and happy far beyond 
the common lot, came the four girls who are 
the subject of this book. Alice, the eldest 
daughter surviving to womanhood, married John 
Lockwood Kipling, and became the mother of 
Rudyard. Georgina was the wife of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones (surely one of the nicest men who 
ever lived), Agnes of Sir Edward Poynter, and 
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A Study of the Poems and Songs 
THOMAS CRAWFORD 


“A first-rate critical study, scholarly, 
independent and comprehensive. An 
admirable commentary on Burns and 
his critics, the masterly analysis and 
revaluation for which we have waited so 
long.” The Scotsman 


‘The fullest, best documented and on 

the whole the most interesting study 

that has appeared in recent years.” 
Edwin Morgan in the Glasgow Herald 


“A really great book about Burns 
covering every aspect of his genius.” 

Aberdeen Press and Journal 
PRICE 35s. 


FIGS AND THISTLES 


SYDNEY GOODSIR SMITH 
“One of Scotland’s greatest poets here 
assembles nearly forty of his bes, 
works.” John O’ Londons 
PRICE 12s. 6d. 


OLIVER & BOYD 


Louisa married Alfred Baldwin and was the 
mother of Stanley Baldwin and the grandmother 
of the author. 

But to suggest that these girls made ‘good’ 
marriages in the worldly sense of the word is 
entirely to misunderstand their quality and the 
nature of the family that formed them. John 
Kipling, himself the son of a Methodist minister, 
was an Indian Civil Servant. Ned Jones and 
Edward Poynter had hardly enough money for 
the simplest honeymoons. Certainly Alfred Bald- 
win was a wealthy industrialist, but this very 
fact caused Louie much hesitation before she 
accepted him. His letters to her during his court- 
ship, begging her help in enabling him to use his 
property according to God’s will, are among the 
most moving in the book. The Macdonald girls 
married good men. Their own exceptional quali- 
ties led them to husbands worthy of them. What 
were their qualities? They were highly strung, 
almost neurotic, plagued by less than good health. 
But they were gay and loving, and creative in the 
vitality and loving kindness they brought to 
living. The four sisters acted as catalytic agents to 
their husbands’ work—and to each other and 
to everyone they met. 

Lord Baldwin writes of them with great love 
and respect, and in a curiously old-fashioned style 
that suits his subject well. One can recommend 
this book without reservations to almost all 
readers. Its incidental felicities include some 
acquaintance with Morris, Ruskin and the 
‘Trilby’ ménage in Paris, and much information 
interesting to amateurs of Rudyard Kipling. The 
new evidence here does little to dispel the 
psychological mystery of Alice Kipling’s decision 
to leave her children at Southsea and not with 
her family; Lord Baldwin’s suggestion of the 
echo behind ‘Danny Deever’ rings with poetic 
truth. But what most pleases in this book is its 
flavour of decency and intelligence seeking 
shapely moral lives. Like the novels of Charlotte 
Yonge, it leaves the reader morally refreshed. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 


Nineteen Sixty-Four 


When the Kissing Had to Stop. By Constantine 
FitzGibbon. (Cassell, 16s.) 

The Trial Begins. By Abram Tertz. Translated 
by Max Hayward. (Collins and Harvill 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 

The Greater Infortune. By Rayner Heppenstall. 
(Peter Owen, 15s.) 

Malcolm. By James Purdy. (Secker and Warburg, 
15s.) 


Tue grimmest fairly tales are those in which 
wishes are granted precisely as asked. Suppose 


‘the Aldermaston marchers got what they de- 


mand—not a jot less, not a tittle more. It is 1964. 
The Government has fallen, buried with Labour’s 
present leadership under a Nuclear Disarmament 
landslide. The rocket bases have been dismantled, 
the last Americans have sailed for home, the 
scraps of the alliance blow over the North 
Atlantic. His eyes alight with purpose beneath 
a cloth cap of antique design, the new premier 
is airborne for Moscow, to pledge eternal Anglo- 
Soviet friendship. And in the Kremlin, waiting 
for him, Khrushchev’s neo-Stalinist successor 
smiles and gives his orders: first an ‘inspectorate’ 
of a few hundred, then a battalion for their pro- 
tection, finally six paratroop divisions standing 
by their jet-transports for a ‘requested interven- 
tion.’ ‘What of soul was left, I wonder, when the 
kissing had to stop?’ Are we, asks Constantine 
FitzGibbon, on the same primrose path to 
oblivion as the dear, dead Venetians of Brown- 
ing’s poem who flirted while Galuppi played? 














Grandad with Snails 
Michael Baldwin 


John Wain says: 

“It struck me as that rare thing, a book 
true to the experience of childhood in its 
rapidity, its timelessness, its horror, and its 
laughter.” 15s. Out today. 


Social Life in Early England 
Edited by Geoffrey Barraclough 


Nine essays Historical Association covering 
English social history from the Roman 


Settlement to the Reformation. Essayists include 


Sir Frank Stenton, Hamilton Thompson and 


G. G. Coulton. Plans, maps and illustrations. 2laq 


Class in American Society 


Leonard Reissman 


A systematic analysis of what class means 
for the American and how class affects 
his behaviour. 42s. 





The Gods as We Shape Them 
F. Sierksma 


This lavish book surveys images of God 

and their meaning from the Hittites and 
Aztecs to Goya and Picasso. Over a 

hundred most unusual photographs. 52s. 6d. 
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The Charted Mirror 
John Holloway 


A connected work of critical and 
literary essays. 25s. 


The Structure of Scientific 
Thought 
Edited by E. H. Madden 


A collection of articles giving an excellent 
general introduction to the philosophy of 
science. 35s. 


The Education of Slow 
Learning Children 
A, E. Tansley and R. Gulliford 


A practical book for teachers of such 


children describing the most recent developments 


in this field. 28s. 
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It is a fair question. When the Kissing Had to 
Stop deserves at least two cheers: one simply for 
being our first real political novel in donkey's 
years. Political fantasy of this sort is a thankless 
form. Its essence is topicality, a virtue unrecog- 
nised in literary histories. Its matter can seldom 
go much beyond the public behaviour of imagin- 
ary Top People in speculative, extreme situations. 
It is easier to derive James Bond thrillers from 
such conditions than poetic structures rich in felt 
life; the hero of Goldfinger, it must be admitted, 
might feel at home in several of the gilded set- 
tings and desperate climaxes with which Mr. 
FitzGibbon tricks out his parable. But I can’t 
think any use of intelligence more important than 
the judgment of present political dangers. 

His novel, in these days, is also rather brave. To 
attack the Easter marchers is becoming like 
assailing motherhood or Christmas. To ask them 
to put by their banners denouncing death and sin 
to discuss contingencies, methods and safeguards, 
is to be trampled as a foe to virtue. Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon can be forgiven if he stoops to occasional 
party cattiness and polemic in demanding that the 
unilateral disarmers brand their product accur- 
ately: as the choice of one gigantic risk instead 
of another. Only love the beloved republic, as 
Forster says, deserves three cheers. Meanwhile, 
all praise to Mr. FitzGibbon for demonstrating 
that the art of both fiction and politics lies in 
answering the same recurring question. And 
then? And then? And then? 

As a reminder how incalculable Russia is 
comes The Trial Begins, the long short story by 
‘Abram Tertz,’ smuggled out and published last 
year in a French magazine and Encounter. It is 
exciting and cryptic as a communication by ouija 
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board. Somewhere in the darkness over there is 
a@ young man who, reared in that windowless 
world, somehow: knows all about Paris, Picasso, 
expressionism, freedom; who inhabits a private 
exile of cool and brilliant scorn for the gilded, 
pinnacled, frescoed concrete empire of bureau- 
cracy which has grown out of Lenin’s dream. In 
his macabre little farce, set in the last days of 
Stalin and the ‘doctors’ plot,’ Russia is a mass 
trial where every man is guilty until proved 
empty-headed: a zoo where even sheep may wind 
up behind bars. The son of the public prosecutor, 
for advocating a return to Communist principles, 
ends digging the same ditch in a prison-camp as 
the abortionist his father condemned. But it 
would be wrong to take ‘Abram Tertz’ for a 
Western rebel, spontaneously bred in the Com- 
munist mire by the clandestine beams of Radio 
Free Europe. The Western writers he most brings 
to mind are the young Germans who so savagely 
loathe the well-fed respectability and status- 
seeking of their own booming capitalist economy. 
The Trial Begins is less a condemnation of the 
Soviet regime than of the bourgeois conformity 
and petty self-seeking on which its power rests 
unchallenged. 

There’s a similar detachment about Rayner 
Heppenstall’s The Greater Infortune, a revised 
version of a novel published semi-privately 
during the war. Its hero, Leckie, is also a dis- 
placed person in his society: a melancholy, 
slightly schizophrenic wanderer on the fringes of 
pre-war Fitzrovia. The only order he imports into 
his shapeless existence is astrology: Saturnine, 
his horoscope predicts death by falling masonry, 
a fate he courts through the crumbling pubs of 
Charlotte Street and Euston. He almost meets his 
doom in Baker Street, but lives to father a child 
and go to war in 1940. Mr. Heppenstall writes 
with that neat, unastonishable irony which seems 
to mark a school of Thirties writing—a kind of 
dandy superiority to events which include one’s 
one and other people’s dowdiness, deriving on 
one hand from Isherwood’s Berlin stories, on the 
other touching Anthony Carson’s farouche con- 
fessions. All very funny but slightly chilling. 

James Purdy’s Malcolm comes trailing the 
reputation he made with the Confederate-Gothic 
stories of 63, Dream Palace, and intimations of 
even greater immortality from Edith Sitwell and 
Dorothy Parker. I missed something, I suppose: 
it seemed to me the same old camp-of-Capote 
whimsy, with homosexuality providing the 
occasional delicious thrills of horror which 
Barrie, in similar vein, derived from ghosts. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Flash in the Pan 


Klondike. By Pierre Berton. (W. H. Allen, 30s.) 


Wuat any one of the stampeders set out to do in 
1898 would, today, bring him sponsors from the 
glucose and camping kit firms, a fat publisher’s 
advance and a meeting at journey’s end with 
Noel Barber. After reaching the Alaskan Pan- 
handle in a rotting, overladen ship he had to 
spend three months lugging a ton of goods 
through the snow of the 3,500 ft. Chiltook Pass 
(if he brought less than a year’s supply of food 
the Mounties might turn him back), saw his own 
planks to make a boat at Lake Bennett, and 
finally paddle 500 miles through the Yukon 
rapids to add another log cabin to the outskirts 
of Dawson City. Even then he would have done 
nothing exceptional: no more than 22,000 other 
men and women who took the same route to 
almost certain disillusionment in the Klondike. 
However, it’s not the scale of the migration, its 
lemming-like folly and Outward-Bound jingoism, 
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that strikes you as you read Pierre Berton’s 
pleasantly written and highly organised book. 
It’s as much the incidental studies: of ‘Soapy’ 
Smith’s pickpocket dictatorship at the entrance to 
White Pass; of all the boosters who helped 
would-be prospectors lay out sixty million 
dollars on elks, ice-bicycles, dried egg powder 
that turned out to be yellow cornmeal, and but- 
tons that read ‘Yes, I’m going in the spring’; and 
of Dawson’s annus mirabilis when milk was five 
times the price of whisky, and the barmen, after 
measuring gold-dust all day, panned the dirt 
from their fingernails before they went to bed. 
And even characters mentioned only in passing 
will be hard to forget: the Indian wife of the 
man who first struck it rich, for instance. Set up 
ina‘ ritzy Seattle hotel she was so perplexed by 
the layout of the place that she went along the 
corridors blazing a trail to her room with a small 
hatchet. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


Over the Precipice 


The Fall of Parnell. By F. S. L. Lyons. (Rout- 
ledge, 42s.) 

Tuts book is the first thorough investigation of 
the period of Irish history between the O’Shea 
divorce case (November, 1890) and the death of 
Parnell (October, 1891). It covers the stormy 
interregnum between Parnell’s years of power 
and the deceptive years of ‘collective leadership,’ 
already dealt with in Dr. Lyons’s The Irish Parlia- 
mentary Party, 1890-1910. This interregnum is a 
crucial period which probably determined much 
in the subsequent pattern of Irish political his- 
tory. Such hope as there was of a peaceful 
evolution of Anglo-Irish relations, on something 
like ‘Canadian’ lines, succumbed at this time. The 
political influence of the Church, publicly dis- 
played, suffered hidden diminution. Parnell and 
the Catholic Hierarchy working together—as they 
did in a broad political sense during most of 
Parnell’s time of leadership—had brought to 
bear a powerful moderating influence on the 
development of Irish nationalism. When Parnell 
and the Bishops bitterly clashed, that influence 
was weakened in a number of ways. Parnell took 
up an ‘extremist’ posture. The Bishops, while 
being drawn deep into politics, were inhibited 
from taking up any clear political position at all, 
since their ground for intervention was ‘the moral 
issue’ and that alone. Difficult ground, for the 
Bishops had spoken out, not after the divorce- 
court verdict—which clarified ‘the moral issue’ 
but after Gladstone’s letter, which shed no 
further light on morals but was decisive on an 
important political issue: the attitude of the 
Liberal Party towards Parnell’s continued leader- 
ship. The Bishops, with this flank exposed to the 
most telling propaganda weapon of the. Parnel- 
lites—‘sacrificing the greatest of Irish leaders at 
the bidding of an Englishman’—were forced to 
accept a loss of real political influence, in the 
long-term sense, at the very moment when the 
hollow ‘victory’ over Parnell seemed to show 
that influence at its height. The effects of the 
sordid, scurrilous struggle on the spectators were 
also destructive of the hopes of moderate men. 
Among the young in Ireland the spectacle engen- 
dered contempt for constitutional politicians; 
among the English it fostered contempt for the 
Irish. .The contempts converged in the ruin of 
the Irish Party and the rise of Sinn Fein. 

Short as it is, the period discussed here by Dr. 
Lyons is therefore eminently worthy of the 
detailed attention he gives it. The Fall of Parnell 
is a work of most exacting scholarship, bringing 
a clear, steady light to bear_on a time darkened 
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by a multitude of controversial reminiscences. His 
cool and lucid narrative, with its scrupulous fair- 
ness to all the contestants, is a more moving 
record of this tragic time than ail the eloquent 
and embattled pages that have been devoted to 
it before now. In following what might be called 
the ‘diplomatic history’ of the Parnell split—the 
attempts of the ‘moderates,’ John Dillon and 
William O’Brien, to find some firm basis for com- 
promise—Dr. Lyons has explored, with tact and 
thoroughness, a set of situations which were of 
great importance for Ireland’s future, and were 
indeed perhaps of wider significance. ‘Violence,’ 
William O’Brien had said much earlier, ‘is a way 
of securing a hearing for moderation.’ This is a 
tenable argument but, as O’Brien was himself to 
experience through repeated political failures, it 
has its counterpart if moderation, when a hearing 
has been secured for it, does not achieve a quick 
solution, the violence resumes and the moderates 
are doomed. Psychologically, the Parnell split 
marked the resumption of violence. In that 
climate of denunciation, no compromise was pos- 
sible. Parnell had to win or die. Parnellism in its 
old form was dead already, once the leader’s 
personal authority was turned against the policy 
of accommodation with Britain—the ‘liberal 
alliance’-—which he had made his own. The men 
who had been most identified with the spirit of 
the old Parnellism came to seem irrelevant in 
the new conditions. 

Dr. Lyons comes down, very reasonably, 
against Parnell’s decision to refuse to retire after 
the divorce-court verdict. I cannot follow him, 
however, when he suggests that all might have 
been well if Parnell’s relations with Mrs. O’Shea 
had been made public at an earlier date. Parnell’s 
prestige was considerably less great in 1881 or 
1882 than it was in 1890—he had accomplished 
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much less—and if his relations with Mrs. O’Shea 
had been made public in one of the earlier years 
he would certainly have been obliged either to 
retire or to split his following. If he had retired, 
his retirement would almost certainly have been 
definitive. None of those who urged ‘temporary 
retirement’ at the time of the Split ever seriously 
tried to show how such a retirement could be 
ended. And if Parnell had retired, peacefully, in 
1882, can we be sure that a united Irish Party 
(under what leader?) would have won the elec- 
tions of 1886, or that Gladstone and the Liberal 
Party would have become converted to the cause 
of home rule for Ireland? Just as it was impos- 
sible for O’Brien and Dillon to ‘tidy up’ the Par- 
nell situation in 1891, so it is impossible for the 
historian to construct a tidy hypothetical order 
in retrospect. Living and dead, Parnell defies 
rearrangement. 

One or two Irish critics have taken the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Lyons’s sober, well-balanced book 
as the signal for the renewal of intemperate anti- 
Parnell polemics. Criticism of Parnell’s last dis- 
astrous actions should surely, by this time, be 
kept within bounds by a recognition of his unique 
services, if not by any glimmerings of a sense of 
tragedy. The tragic import of Parnell’s last year 
is admirably brought out by Dr. Lyons, both in 
the whole story which he has to tell and in these 
just words: ‘The very things that had served him 
so well in the past now led him over the preci- 
pice.” 

The god Hercules 

Deserted Antony whom he had loved so long. 


CONOR CRUISE O'BRIEN 


It’s a Crime 


The Mind of an Assassin. By Isaac Don Levine. 
(Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21s.) Some time this 
summer a good-looking and still youngish 
Catalonian will be released from a Mexican prison 
after serving twenty years for the murder of Leon 
Trotsky. He was arrested as ‘Frank Jacson’ (sic); 
sentenced as ‘Jacques Mornard Vandendreschd’ : 
and is now known to be Ramon Mercader, son 
of a famous Catalonian woman revolutionary, and 
to have been trained in Stalin’s Moscow as an 
assassin. Isaac Don Levine has pieced together the 
life story of this dedicated butcher, and makes a 
grimly fascinating yarn of it—the long courtship 
by which he won the confidence (and the favours, 
for what they were worth) of poor, plain, deluded 
Sylvia Ageloff, and with it an entry to the Trotsky 
ménage; the first abortive attempt by fusillade; 
and the climactic execution by ice-axe. The plot- 
ting and the plot are so exciting as to triumph 
over the author’s uncertainty as to whether the 
murderer was sacrificing a hated father-figure, or 
was a Kremlin-controlled automaton, and over 
such naive bits of detective-work as the sugges- 
tion that because Mercader had been trained as a 
cook, and could carve a chicken, he was probably 
guilty of having dismembered the corpse of 
Klement, an earlier victim of the OGPU. 

Act of Mercy. By Francis Clifford. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) Adventure story, out of the 
very top drawer. Revolution, and the rattle of the 
firing squads, in a South American republic, and a 
President on the run shows up on an Englishman’s 
doorstep. There is concealment, escape and pur- 
suit, through the sticky heat and the stickier check- 
points, bullets and hands -at the throat, to the 
frontier and an ironic ending. Mr. Clifford under- 
stands fear, hatred and compassion, and conveys 
it all excitingly, in admirable prose. 

The Snatch. By Harold R. Daniels. (Deutsch, 
12s. 6d.) Another of those American kidnapping 
novels, but distinguished beyond almost all others 
by the lean, lucid writing; the character-drawing 
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—weak, greedy bank-clerk seduced into plot by 
tough, flash-Alf salesman—and the careful crafts- 
manship of the snatch itself. If you needed to do 
a kidnapping, this is how to set about it; if you 
feel like doing one, let this be a warning. 

For Your Eyes Only. By Ian Fleming. (Cape, 
15s.) Five brief episodes in the life, loves and 
labours of James Bond, agent number 007 in the 
Secret Service. In the Forest of St. Germain he 
captures a posse of Russian agents hidden in an 
underground metal egg, and takes Mary Ann, his 
lovely fellow-agent, into the bushes. In North 
America he bumps off a gangster or so and lays 
‘a beautiful unkempt dryad’ who had been after 
the same quarry with a bow and arrow. In Italy, 
after a gunfight. at sea, it’s ‘a luxus whore’ who 
slips him the key to her bedroom and, off the Sey- 
chelles, he’s fixed for four days in a sumptuous 
yacht with a gorgeous creature who may or may 
not have been the one who choked her husband to 
death by stuffing a rare and spiny fish into his gob. 
Only in Nassau does he look like going to bed 
alone. Seven years ago, of his first novel, I wrote 
that ‘if Mr. Fleming’s next story has . . . a shade 
more probability, we can be certain that here is the 
best new English thriller-writer since Ambler’ 
(quoted on the wrapper of every Fleming novel 
since simply as ‘the best new English thriller- 
writer since Ambler’). Alas, as an enviable number 
of readers now know, each new Bond adventure 
has been less probable and more preposterous than 
the last, and now our hero seems to have lost, as 
well as any claims to plausibility, the know-how, 
know-who, know-what and sheer zing that used 
to carry the unlikely plots along. Perhaps all that 
mattress-pounding is taking it out of poor Bond? 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


FINANCE FOR EXPANSION PROJECT 


Future Prospects Very Promising 


Tue following is from the review by Mr. H. F. 
OPppeNHEIMER, the chairman, which has been circu- 
lated with the annual report and accounts : 

At this time last year the price of zinc had begun 
a steady upward movement because of increased 
demand, and I am happy to say that this improve- 
ment continued, so that the average price we received 
for our zinc in 1959 was some £15 a ton higher than 
the previous year. On the other hand, the lead market 
did not show the same buoyancy and the average 
price received by us during the year was some £5 a 
ton lower than during 1958. 

The profit for the year 1959, after providing 
£343,000 for taxation, was £885,000, which is nearly 
£300,000 more than last year. This is very satisfac- 
tory as we have been able to appropriate an amount 
of £400,000 for capital expenditure mainly to meet 
amounts spent during the year on the expansion 
programme to which I will refer later, and at the 
same time we have been able to recommend a final 
dividend of 6d. which, together with the interim 
dividend of 3d., makes 9d. for the year. There has 
been a further welcome decrease in the volume and 
value of the stores at the mine and this released an 
amount of £88,000 which was used for financing 
ordinary capital works. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING FURNACE 


In January, 1960, you were advised that we had 
accepted the recommendation of the consulting 
engineers that an Imperial Smelting Furnace and the 
ancillary plant should be erected at the mine. Work 
has already started on clearing the site, and contracts 
for the erection of the plant are being placed. 

The cost of the project is £4,350,000, including 
additional housing for the increased staff and the 
installation of a further generator at the Lunsemfwa 
Hydro Electric Station to provide for the required 
additional electric power. The station will then be 
equipped to make full use of the Mita Hills Dam 
storage capacity. 

As I mentioned earlier, we were able to provide 
£400,000 from available resources for the investiga- 
tion and preliminary work and the cost of the rights 
and designs for the process. As we still have a 
further amount of about £400,000 in hand by way 
of net current assets the amount to be found for the 
expansion project is reduced to £3,550,000. The 
arrangements for raising the sum of £3m. provide for 
half this amount to be raised by the issue of 
£1,500,000 of six and a half per cent unsecured re- 
deemable notes in June, 1960; and for the note- 
holders to have the right to subscribe at 10s. per 
share for two Ordinary shares for every £1 of notes 
held in June, 1962. Anglo American Corporation of 
South Africa, Limited has undertaken to underwrite 
both the issue of notes and the provision of 
£1,500,000 in June, 1962. It is very difficult to esti- 
mate exactly when the money will be spent, and for 
that reason we have arranged for loan facilities of 
£1,500,000 to be available to the Company up to 
June, 1962, when any amounts drawn will be repaid 
from the proceeds of the issue of the 3,000,000 
Ordinary shares to noteholders. 

Provided no unforeseen circumstances arise and 
the prices for lead and zinc remain around the pre- 
sent levels, we expect to be able to retain from profits 
over the next few years the balance of £550,000 re- 
quired to complete the project and also the money 
_ required for Ordinary capital expenditure at the 


mine. The new money to be raised, together with 
short-term loan facilities, will, we hope, make it 
possible so to gear the capital to be provided from 
profits that we shall be able to maintain dividends 
at the rate we have recommended for 1959 until the 
new plant comes into operation, after which we hope 
materially to increase distributions to stockholders. 


PRODUCTION PLANS 


The Imperial Smelting Furnace and ancillary plant 
is to be integrated with the existing plant and will 
produce lead and prime Western grade zinc. The 
leach plant will continue to produce electrolytic zinc. 
A treatment programme blending mine ore with 
dump material has been prepared so as to make the 
best use of both plants. It is planned to mine some 
200,000 short tons of ore a year and to draw between 
30,000 and 40,000 tons each year from the accumu- 
lated dumps of mixed fines tailings and other dump 
material. Zinc production will be of the order of 
50,000 long tons per annum with some additional 
production in the early years from the zinc con- 
centrate stockpile. 

Lead production will be about 28,000 long tons 
per annum but this will slowly decrease as ore is 
drawn from the lower levels of the mine where the 
pencentage of lead in the ore is calculated to be less 
than is in the ore being currently mined. 


ORE RESERVES 


The calculation of the ore reserves at the year end 
was done on a revised basis because experience has 
shown that too great an allowance was made pre- 
viously for cavities in the orebody. This factor, to- 
gether with the inclusion of a new block of ore in the 
indicated reserves, brings the total ore reserves to 
5,870,000 short tons, an increase of 725,000 short tons 
over last year’s figure. The rate of mining contem- 
plated when the Imperial Smelting Furnace is in 
operation would indicate a life of almost 30 years, 
but it is impossible to say how much of the ore re- 
serves contained in safety pillars will ultimately be 
recovered, and for planning purposes, therefore, we 
propose at present to regard the life of the mine as 
about 25 years. 


Underground exploration is being continued below 
the indicated ore reserve areas and work will also be 
carried out to establish whether any additional ore 
bodies exist in the vicinity of the present workings. 
On the surface several promising indications of ore 
have been found adjacent to the mining area and a 
small tonnage of low-grade zinc ore has been proved 
at one of them, but no extension of this has yet been 
found at any depth; exploratory work is continuing. 
Our Company also owns several properties which are 
potential sources of ore and these are being re- 
examined, At the Star zinc property there is a body 
of high-grade zinc silicate and limestone deposit 
which was worked on a small scale many years ago. 
Diamond drilling to test this property will begin 
shortly, as it is thought that this ore and the lime- 
stone, if available in quantity, will be beneficial to 
the metallurgical processes. 

The outlook for zinc in 1960 is encouraging and 
the present price of lead is satisfactory. A careful 
survey of the effects of introducing the new process 
indicates that there will be a reduction in the costs of 
production. The new process itself should nearly 
double the output without materially affecting the 
life of the mine, and the future prospects are there- 
fore very promising. 
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ENGINEERING COMPONENTS 
LIMITED 





RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 





THe 25th annual general meeting of Engineering 
Components Limited was held on April 26 in London, 
Mr. C. C. Griffith, M.C. (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


The increasing activity to which | referred in my 
half-yearly report gained momentum in the latter six 
months of the year, resulting in a record Group turn- 
over. These figures do not include the sales of the 
Company we acquired earlier in the year. The sub- 
stantial increase in turnover has in turn produced a 
record Group Profit. 

After allocation of £6,000 to the Employees’ Edu- 
cation and Welfare Fund the profits of the Group 
amount to £684,247, which, after deduction of taxa- 
tion of £348,776, and £11,783, retained by the Sub- 
sidiary Companies, leaves £323,688, to be added to 
the balance brought forward from 1958, giving a 
total balance available of £498,350. 

Current Assets exceed Current Liabilities by some 
£1,852,000. 

Our efforts in Export markets continue to bear 
fruit and sales last year showed an increase on the 
previous year. 

Development. During the course of the year we 
have carried out a considerable amount of research 
into gaskets for diesel engines, air cleaners, and our 
products generally and these show much promise. 

Prospects. The Motor Industry remains very buoy- 
ant, and as we are so closely associated with this we 
hope to share in their prosperity. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend of 
20% (15%) was approved. 





TYPHOO TEA (HOLDINGS) 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S TRADING 








Tue 11th Annual General Meeting of Typhoo Tea 
(Holdings) Limited was held on April 21 in Birming- 
ham, Mr. J. R. Hugh Sumner, C.B.E., D.L., J.P. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

It is with pleasure that I am again able to report 
to you a very successful year’s ‘trading experienced 
by your Company in 1959. 

The Group Profit before Taxation is the record 
figure of £2,523,834 being £30,672 higher than last 
year which was the previous best year. There is a 
small reduction in the charge for Taxation but at a 
figure of £1,245,866 it absorbs almost half the 
Profits, leaving a net figure of £1,277,968. 

Your Board are recommending that a final Divi- 
dend of 30% less tax be paid on the Ordinary Shares 
for 1959. This of course is paid on the increased 
Capital of £2,100,000 which was doubled by the one 
for one scrip issue in April, 1959. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting it will be 
recommended that there is a further Capitalisation 
of Reserves by means of a scrip issue of one fully 
paid New Ordinary Share of 5/- for every four 
shares held. This will absorb £525,000 of the 
£1,000,000 standing to the credit of General Reserve. 

Subject to no unforeseen external influences, I 
feel we are justified in looking forward to the future 
with the same reasonable confidence as on former 
occasions. 

The total world tea crops for 1959 show little 
change as compared with 1958, being only slightly 
down. Twelve months ago there apeared to be a 
surplus production over consumption, but now it 
seems that overall the two may be more evenly 
balanced. During the latter part of the year under 


(Continued opposite on page 637) 
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SECOND THOUGHTS, MR. AMORY 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WE are all entitled to have 
second thoughts, if they are 
better ones, and I hope Mr. 
Amory will have them over these 
‘special deposits.” I am all for 
‘special deposits’ in principle—I 
think the government of a mixed 
economy should have the right 
at all times to call for special 
deposits from the banks and to 
fix the rate of interest paid on 
them—but I am now doubtful whether the par- 
ticular plan the Treasury appears to be contem- 
plating is the right one to adopt at this stage. 
This is the plan put forward by the Governor 
of the Bank in July, 1958, and subsequently 
blessed by the Treasury as an alternative to the 
old system of curbing bank advances by various 
official ‘requests,’ which, whether they were 
qualitative or quantitative (i.e.,imposing a ceiling), 
were always unpopular with the bank manage- 
ments. The proposal is that the Bank of England 
will suddenly announce that the banks must pay 
over to the Treasury a certain percentage of their 
total deposits as published at their last monthly 
‘make-up’ and keep them there until further 
notice. These special deposits will not rank as 
liquid assets for the purpose of calculating the 
liquidity ratios, to which the banks are expected 





to conform, and if the Treasury calls for, say, . 


2 per cent. of bank deposits to be transferred, the 
liquidity ratios, now averaging 31.4 per cent. 
Midland and NP about 30 per cent.), will fall 
below the conventional 30 per cent. and so pre- 
vent the banks from increasing their advances. 

The weakness of the scheme is that it leaves 
the banks free to restore their liquidity ratios 
again by selling more investments. An ugly 
prospect for the demoralised gilt-edged market! 
Would the Treasury then buy the stocks thrown 
out on the market in order to stop any further 
rise in interest rates which might have a restrain- 
ing influence on desirable industrial investment? 
The government broker has only just finished 
disposing (at a loss, mark you!) of the short-to- 
medium-dated stocks which the Treasury took up 
when the banks were last turning their investments 
into cash. It would be crazy to repeat the silly 
process all over again. If the Treasury coupled 
its request for special deposits with another re- 
quest not to sell any investments without prior 
consent it would be interfering with the manage- 
ment of the banking business to a much greater 
extent than it has ever done before. This peculiar 
extension of ‘Tory freedom’ would shock Con- 
servative back-benchers, I imagine, even more 
than the ‘Socialist’ Budget did. Nor would they 
regard it as ‘cricket’ for the Treasury to sweep 
into its coffers £144 million (2 per cent. of 
deposits) forcibly borrowed from the banks when 
the call has gone out to reduce government 





TYPHOO TEA LIMITED (Contd. from page 636) 


review, Plain tea prices began to rise, with the con- 
sequent effect that they were closer in price to 
Quality teas than they had been for some years. 
The report and accounts were adopted and at the 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the capital- 
isation and scrip issue proposals were sanctioned. 


expenditure. Such an act of cynicism would 
surely widen the split in the Tory Party. Mr. 
Amory could hardly provide the Thorneycroft- 
Enoch Powell opposition with explosives power- 
ful enough to blow himself out of office. 


Even the Radcliffe Committee, carefully con- 
sidering every device for restraining bank 
advances during a boom, turned down the idea 
of ‘special deposits.’ It would have to be drastic, 
they said, and it would be difficult to justify 
discriminatory action against the banks un- 
accompanied by general restrictions on all classes 
of lenders (p.508). The Committee inclined to- 
wards a simple, direct power to raise the 30 per 
cent. liquidity requirement to some higher per- 
centage whenever the Treasury thought it neces- 
sary, but they pointed out that the composition 
of banks’ investment portfolios was changing— 
some banks may soon decide to cut down drasti- 
cally and permanently on government stocks as 
investments—and came to the final conclusion 
that the question of liquidity ratios might be re- 
viewed again in the light of the experiences of the 
next few years. There is wisdom in that advice. 

In a later paragraph, dealing with emergencies, 
the Radcliffe Committee suggested varying the 
ratio of advances to total deposits, defining 
advances in such a way as to include all lending 
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in the private sector. These ratios could be dif- 
ferent for different groups of banks and they 
could be directed at other financial institutions 
apart from the banks. The bankers may reply 
that the present ratio of advances—44.8 per cent. 
—is still below normal, but who cares what is 
normal? The important thing is to restrain the 
rate of increase. 

The whole question of restricting the use of 
credit when a boom is threatened is, as the 
Radcliffe Committee evidence brought out so 
clearly, a problem of immense complexity. The 
credit market is a whole and to strike at one 
part of it—the banks—is not enough. If you 
restrict the banks you force desperate borrowers 
to raise money from other sources. If Mr. Amory 
will look at this problem again with a fresh mind 
he will see that prescribing the ratios for advances 
is a much better way of curbing credit than the 
tortuous technique of the special deposits. It is 
straightforward, it is fair, it cannot be circum- 
vented and it may be applied to a wide circle of 
financial institutions. I believe it would be far 
more acceptable to the banks than the special 
deposits scheme. My plea may, of course, be too 
late. The banks’ monthly figures showed that, in 
spite of their efforts to cut borrowers down, the 
increase in advances goes on, if at a slower pace. 
By the time this page is printed the Cabinet may 
have taken its decision. I hope it will be the 
right one—that the special deposits scheme will 
remain on the shelf. 
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compared with £11,069,000 in 1958. 


NEWLY FORMED PRODUCT 
DIVISIONS ADD GREATLY 
TO COMPANY’S STRENGTH 
AND COMPETITIVE POWER 


EVIEWING the financial results for the year 1959, Lord Chandos, Chairman, at the Annual 
General Meeting of Associated Electrical Industries Limited said: 

Our trading profit for the year, before taxation, but after deduction of other charges, including 

depreciation and a full year’s interest on the 6% Debenture Stock, amounted to £11,098,000 


Your directors are convinced that in this period of the century, the right polic 


. . . Says Lord Chandos 


is to be en- 





gaged in the manufacture of the whole range of electrical apparatus. This is true of your Group. 
We do make the whole range, from the smallest transistors to the largest generating plant, from 
domestic appliances to giant industrial machines. 

Lord Chandos then discussed those parts of their business which had been “giving trouble” 
and said that the four difficult spots had been tackled with vigour: cables and lamp and lighting 
by rationalisation; telecommunications by cutting back the effort which they had devoted to them 
but not so far that they could not cope with a revival of the business which they expected, and 
nuclear power by a combination with the Nuclear Power Plant Company. 

After reviewing the other sections of the business, Lord Chandos continued: The order book 
in 1959 amounted to £182,282,000. 

Export conditions were difficult during 1959, but, despite all the problems, our exports overseas 
are maintained at a high percentage—round about 30% —of our total business. 

Lord Chandos reminded Shareholders that on the Ist January of this year the three main 
manufacturing companies were reorganised into divisions. He added: We have already enough 
experience of those Divisions which have been working to know that they are going to add greatly 
to the strength and competitive power of the Company. The main peak of our capital expenditure 
is now passed, and the prospects for 1960 would seem to show that our new capacity, even if it 
is not fully occupied, will be far more nearly so than it was in 1959. 

Lord Chandos concluded: The demand for all our products has shown a notable increase, and 
we are budgeting for increased profits on our ordinary trading accounts. A statement like this 
must be received with reserve, for although we know of no untoward events that are likely to 


occur, we can never be certain, 


Associated Electrical Industries Limited 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


quity shares in both London and New York 

are now behaving exactly like a bear market. 
In London the Financial Times index has just 
dipped below the previous low of 306 made on 
March 9. At 304.3 it is 11.2 per cent. below its 
high point of 342.9 made on January 4. In New 
York the Dow Jones index has just fallen through 
“the April ‘resistance’ level of 616. At 611 it is 
10.8 per cent. below the year’s high of 685.4 made 
on January 5. The Americans seem to be busily 
discounting an actual trade recession in 1961. 
Here we are not looking forward to any trade 
recession, but to the measures of restraint threat- 
ened by a Chancellor trying to apply the brakes 
to a continuing expansion. As unemployment has 
fallen below 2 per cent. it is considered pretty 
certain that some brakes will have to be applied 


somewhere. In view, also, of the possibility of a 
moderate balance of payments crisis this autumn, 
which would bring the likelihood of a rise in 
Bank rate to protect sterling, I think the reaction- 
ary ‘bear’ phase in the equity share markets may 
last for nine months—dating from the peak on 
January 4. If that view turns out to be correct 
we may see a further fall of 10 per cent. 


5 per cent. Yields 

A few shares have already fallen 20 per cent., 
and where yields of 5 per cent. can be obtained 
from the equities of progressive companies, it is 
getting time to start modestly buying. I give two 
examples. Hoover ‘A’ have fallen by 19 per cent. 
and now yield 5 per cent. If hire-purchase con- 
trols are reintroduced they may go lower, but 
they are already looking cheap seeing that the 
company’s rate of earnings growth since 1955 has 
been 30 per cent. per annum compound. DAILy 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


STRONGLY COMPETITIVE MARKETING CONDITIONS 


Tue Sist Annual General Meeting of The British 
Petroleum Company Limited will be held on May 
19 in London. 

The following is an extract from the Statement by 
the Chairman, Sir Neville Gass, K.B.E., M.C., which 
has been circulated to Stockholders : 

The Group’s sales for 1959 of crude oil and re- 

totalled 65 million tons, and the 
Group’s net income was just over £63 million. For 
the first six months of the year, the sales tonnage 
was practically the same as in the first six months 
of 1958. The year’s increase of some 3 million tons 
was thus secured mainly in the second half-year. 
This is an encouraging feature, as also is the growth 
of nearly.10 per cent. in the inland trade in products 
of our. marketing associates. 

The Group’s income, before taxation, was £131 
million. This was less by £7 million than in 1958, 
although the sales tonnage increased—a reflection of 
the depression in prices caused by the strongly com- 
petitive market conditions, which showed no im- 
provement as the year progressed. Due to the reduc- 
tion in the charge for taxation, the Group’s net 
income,. at £63 million, was practically the same as 
m 1958 and, after allowing for the recommended 
dividend, there has been retained in the business a 
total of £97 million. 

The total capital expenditure of our Group in 
1959 amounted to £14f million, an increase of £3 
million. We must be prepared to continue to find 
large sums for capital expenditure since to attempt 
to stand still would result in going backwards. This 
would be detrimental to our competitive position as 
@ major British interest in the international oil 
industry, and also inconsistent with the development 
responsibilities inherent in the extent of the resources 
of crude oil to which we have entitlement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Turning to the general position of the industry, 
1959 showed an appreciable recovery in the rate of 
expansion of demand, but the industry is likely to 
have to face the difficulties due to the over- 
abundance of available supply for a further consider- 
able period. 

It is to be hoped that the increasing supplies from 
new sources will come into the supply pattern in 
a steady and not disruptive manner. Forced develop- 
ment can disregard the interests of established supply 
sources which continue to be needed for the fulfil- 
ment of the total requirements and for many of 
which the maintenance of oil revenue is essential for 
their social and economic development, itself indis- 
pensable for progress and stability. 

In our case the total sums included in our 1959 
Accounts for payment to the Middle East 


countries under fifty-fifty agreements amount to £115 
million, and, as in 1958, these sums greatly exceed 
the Group’s net profit for the year, £63 million. 

In the year 1960 we are expecting an increase in 
our sales but, again, it would be imprudent, market 
conditions in the Eastern Hemisphere being what 
they are, to expect any material increase in the trad- 
ing margins, though we ate paying particular atten- 
tion to economy in operation in all sides of the 
business in order to mitigate the effects of the depres- 
sion in selling prices. ‘ 

The difficulties of the present situation, though not 
likely to disappear in the immediate future, should 
not be allowed to obscure the encouraging longer 
term prospects of the oil industry. The growth of 
population, expansion in world economy, industrial- 
isation and improvement in living standards, par- 
ticularly in under-developed countries, will be 
accompanied by a continuing increase in the demand 
for energy in which oil has a major role to play. 
The oil industry, granted freedom of international 
trade, should therefore continue to enjoy confidence 
as a growth industry and we are well placed to par- 
ticipate in this growth. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 


Whilst our total sales of crude oil and finished 
products at approximately 65 million tons showed an 
increase of over 4 per cent., compared with 1958, 


inland sales of products through our associated 


marketing companies increased by nearly 10 per 
cent., thus confirming the trend to cover a greater 
proportion of our total product sales through our 
own direct marketing organisations. 

In the field of lubricants we have had a success- 
ful year, and demand for our BP Energol Visco- 
Static motor oil has continued to grow. A new 
lubricant under the name of BP Energol Tractor Oil 
Universal, designed to meet the requirements of 
engines, hydraulic systems and transmissions of every 
major tractor manufacturer in Europe, has been 
developed and put on the market. Our recently 
developed branded product for two-stroke engines, 
BP Zoom, has been introduced into new markets 
and has enjoyed a rapid growth in sales. 


PERSONNEL 


I conclude by paying a tribute to the staff of our 
Company and the fact that it is customary does not 
make the tribute less sincere, or less well earned. 
BP is an international concern and in the past few 
years I have been privileged to travel to many of 
our centres of operation and see our staff at work; 
I have always been most impressed by their enthus- 
iasm and interest im the Company’s progress. 
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MIRROR ‘A’ were as high as 15s. 74d. this year 
and are now 12s. 9d. At this level the shares yield 
5 per cent. This company’s rate of earnings 
growth since 1955 has been nearly 40 per cent. 
per annum compound. The steel shares need 
watching for bargains which may appear shortly. 
SOUTH DURHAM, for example, has dropped 24 
per cent. and at the present price of 46s. 3d. yields 
5.1 per cent. Other steel shares with lower yields 
are looking equally cheap. 


Unfashionable Shares 


All this goes to prove that capital appreciation 
in the equity share markets cannot be had for 
the asking. It needs constant hard work and 
study. Take the case of BABCOCK AND WILCOX 
which was a very fashionable share in the 
nuclear-power boom. It has now cut its dividend 
from 13 per cent. to 9 per cent. after a fall in 
gross profits from £34 million to about £4 million. 
The shares have fallen from 48s. 9d. to 36s. and 
now yield 5 per cent. The future for boiler- 
making is uncertain, profit margins have been cut 
and the shares remain unfashionable. Oil shares 
were once the most popular of growth shares. 
SHetL, which has touched 220s., is now selling at 
145s. 6d. and yielding no less than 5.3 per cent. 
gross. When speculation in oil was rife TRIAD On, 
the Canadian producer, were as high as $25 (Lon- 
don). Today, after reporting a loss of $3.4 million 
(after write-offs for dud wells), the shares are a 
friendless market at $5 (London). A happier story 
is told by RADIATION, which has come back into 
big money with the boom in consumer durables. 
Profits after tax have risen by no less than 200 
per cent. and the dividend is raised from 6 per 
cent. to 10 per cent. with a bonus of 2 per cent. 
The yield at the present price of 40s. is 5.9 per 
cent. The moral of this story is to try and pick 
the fashionable shares of the next boom: they 
will be quite different from the last. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ost sections of the cable industry had a 

very difficult year in 1959. It is therefore 
encouraging to see that British Insulated and 
Callender’s Cables increased their trading profit 
from £8.8 million to £9 million. This result in- 
cludes a full year’s figures from Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance and nine months’ 
figures from Scottish Cables. The last half of 
1959 indicated a downward trend in profits, pos- 
sibly due to a reduction in selling prices to which 
other cable-makers (including AEH) agreed; but 
perhaps this will be explained in the chairman’s 
speech to shareholders. It seems that the cable 
industry can look forward to better times and 
with the 134 per cent. dividend covered 2.2 times, 
the £1 ordinary shares at 54s. 3d. xd. yielding 
5 per cent. should be worth putting away. 

The rapid prosperity of Birmingham Sound 
Reproducers was originally based on the manu- 
facture of automatic record changers; the direc- 
tors, under the able chairmanship of Dr. D. M. 
Macdonald, have since considerably diversi- 
fied the company’s interests. It is now proposed 
to mass-produce sealed compressor units for 
refrigerators, and a new tape-recorder deck is 
already in production. Profits (before tax) 
have dropped from £1.54 million to £1.39 mil- 
lion; but the net profit is only slightly down at 
£782,958. The dividend has been raised to 50 per 
cent., which is very well covered by earnings of 
145.3 per cent. This is an intriguing company; 
the chairman's statement is awaited with interest 
and may do much towards confirming that the 
5s. ordinary shares at 54s. 3d. xd. yielding 4.6 per 
cent. are a worthwhile investment for the future. 
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TWW LIMITED 


2A suUUUNUDUUUULEUUUUUAQUOUUU CUO EEEEEEEEEGRCAMUAU UAE EEUU 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION FOR SOUTH WALES & THE WEST OF ENGLAND 


Statement of the Chairman, the Rt. Hon. Viscount Cilcennin P.C. 
to the Third Annual General Meeting held in Studio No. 1 
of the Company’s television centre at Pontcanna, Cardiff 


For TWW the second year of operation has 
been an opportunity to consolidate its position 
in- the life of the community in South Wales and 
the West of England. Your directors are satis- 
fied that much progress has been made. 

During this period the company has re- 
organised its capital and become a Public Com- 
pany. The share-holding represented by the 
founders’ shares remains unchanged. 

A spearhead which takes us further into the 
company’s future has been our decision to pro- 
ceed with building a Bristol Studio which is 
intended to provide, as from next autumn, a 
service complementary to that from the Cardiff 
Studios. The success of the News Studio already 
established in Bristol is an encouraging sign that 
such large-scale developments are welcomed by 
our viewers in the West. TWW will take pride in 
being the only television company to operate 
from sister stations, each situated in a different 
country. This year of consolidation and growth 
has also been financially productive and the 
company’s accounts show the strength of our 
position. 

The challenge of providing programmes seven 
days a week for a bilingual region has been 
accepted gladly, and our Audience Measurement 
Records show a remarkable degree of consist- 
ency over the year. This is taken to indicate that 
our viewers enjoy not only the programmes 
with a majority appeal, but also those which 
cater for the needs of minorities, be they pro- 
grammes in the Welsh language or programmes 
dealing with specialised subjects. 

Much emphasis has been placed on the distinc- 
tive presentation of regional news (alternating 
between Cardiff and Bristol), regional sport and 
Welsh language programmes. Similarly the 
presentation and diversity of our originated 
programmes as a whole have been planned to 
enable viewers to discover entertainment value 
in everything from a clash of articulate opinion 
to a programme devoted wholly to the arts. 
Several of our originated programmes have 
attained Top Ten ratings, and many very 
distinguished people have paid us the compli- 
ment of appearing before our cameras. Pro- 
gramme series as well as individual productions 
have been seen on the national network. 
Advertising 

The trend in the first year of operating has 
been carried on through 1959, A steady and 
continuing growth in the number of commer- 
cials transmitted has shown that there is no 
doubt in the minds of advertisers about the 
significant and increasing part your company 
plays in television advertising. 

Test campaigns conducted during 1959 Have 
convinced national advertisers that your com- 
pany is the most powerful advertising medium 
in the region they cover. 


on Thursday 21st April, 1960 at 3 p.m. 


Our Shareholders may also be gratified by 
the results of pioneer efforts made to bring the 
message of the regional advertiser to the view- 
ing audience. This local advertising, which 
includes a special service to retailers, has con- 
tinued to expand, and has been widely copied 
elsewhere. More local advertising was trans- 
mitted by your company during 1959 than by 
any other British television station. An even 
greater revenue from regional sources is there- 
fore expected during 1960. 

An increase of more than 100,000 homes 
capable of receiving our programme has also 
been recorded during the year under review. 


Premises and Equipment 

When our Bristol project is completed, your 
company, with our Cardiff Studios, will have 
at its disposal a conjunction of two modern 
television studios which can be interlinked to 
provide for the foreseeable future a regional 
coverage more comprehensive than any other. 
The principle of compact layout, which proved 
so successful in Cardiff, has been applied to 
Bristol so as to comprise every new facility and 
technique, and meanwhile the studio at Cardiff 
is also being extended to produce the maximum 
efficiency for a growing output and to provide 
the best possible conditions of work. An Outside 
Broadcast Unit and mobile video-tape record- 
ing equipment will be fully employed through- 
out the region during 1960. 

Staff and Management 

Good labour relations between management 
and staff have contributed much to the efficiency 
of our service and to the pleasant atmosphere 
which visitors to our Studios are kind enough 
to appreciate. 

The year has shown no lessening of effort; 
indeed the keenness and loyalty of the com- 
pany’s staff at all levels has been everywhere 
apparent. Thus it has been possible to under- 
take, in a style normally outside the capacity 
of a regional company, elaborate production 
assignments and experimental work which pro- 
vide invaluable experience for the future. 

You will, I know, wish me on behalf of this 
Board to express our gratitude to a most loyal 
and efficient staff. 

Because of other commitments, Mr. Mark 
Chapman-Walker had to give up his Joint- 
Managing Directorship during the year, but 
fortunately for your company was able to con- 
tinue as a member of your Board. Mr. Alfred 
Francis therefore became sole Managing Direc- 
tor. During the year Mr. Tom Jones, the 
Managing Director of Berrows Newspapers, 
was elected to your Board. 


The Nature of Regional Television 


It may be imagined that a regional pro- 
gramme company which originates only 15% 


of transmissions in its area has in some degree 
a diminished responsibility. Your Directors do 
not share this view. On the contrary, they 
believe that a regional company has a special 
responsibility for imprinting its personal stamp 
on Independent Television as a whole. It can 
do this only by establishing its true identity in 
its own region and by considering first the in- 
dividual needs of its own viewers. By so doing 
it may develop a distinctive flavour which 
pleases a wider audience—as witness the popu- 
larity of Land of Song, a monthly musical pro- 
gramme produced in the Welsh language which 
achieves good Sunday ratings all over the 
country, not least in Scotland. It is not the size 
or quantity of regional contributions to tele- 
vision which matter most; it is the quality. 
Because we aim always at quality, in whatever 
kind of programme we originate, we are in a 
position to welcome our share of public 
responsibility and to aim at giving a valuable 
and lasting service to the community. 


Future Prospects 

Our experience has shown that local enthu- 
siasm for television is still increasing, and this 
enthusiasm is underlined by the interest of 
advertisers. Your Directors regard every new 
project as an affirmation of faith in the future 
of television, whether it takes the form of 
large-scale planning for Bristol or donations to 
the arts and sciences. 

We envisage that our responsibilities will 
grow, and it is therefore probable that our 
running costs will increase commensurately 
with our wider opesation, as was indicated last 
September in the public advertisement, More- 
over, as in television the drain on human 
material is very great, the whole problem of 
replenishment must be seriously considered in 
its long-term implications, But sound planning 
will enable us to meet whatever calls are made 
on this company in respect of an extension of 
responsibility. ‘ 

Investment 

A substantial portion of your Company's 
Reserves has been earmarked for future de- 
velopment. The great strides made in television 
stand already in the shadow of advancing 
knowledge. Colour television is only one likely 
development, and new methods and techniques 
in our present field of activity appear with a 
speed which keeps engineers constantly alert. 

Your Board of Directors also have in mind 
the possibility of diversifying the company’s 
interests and of widening the base of an enter- 
prise such as we control. A number of pro- 
jects are in course of investigation and share- 
holders may be sure that their interests will 
be given foremost consideration. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the other business was duly transacted. 
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Meridian is a well-known name; the company 
manufactures knitted goods (underwear and outer- 
wear) at Nottingham, Ilkeston and Calverton. 
The net profit (after tax) for the year to 
January 19, 1960, was £192,424, against £162,660. 
Last year the capital was increased by a’ 50 per 
cent. scrip issue, so that with a 15 per cent. divi- 
dend shareholders have received an increased 
dividend. The company presents a strong balance 
sheet and, above all, the chairman, Mr. E. 
Bignall, is still _ optimistic for the future. 
Holders of the 5s. ordinary shares should 
therefore be pleased with this report and their 
investment which at 12s. 9d. yields 5.9 per cent. 

The London and Manchester Assurance Co. 
has announced that it will make a one-for-one 
scrip issue—the first capital increase for thirty 
years. What is more important is that the direc- 
tors ‘expect in normal circumstances to have 
available for dividend distribution for the year 
1960; an amount at least equal to the distribution 
recommended for 1959 plus the interest earned 
on the proposed additional capital.’ In effect, this 
means that a dividend of at least 4s. I14d., net 
after tax, will be forthcoming. After this. state- 
ment the 5s. shares were marked up by 8s. 9d. 
They are now £11} to to yield 3.7 per cent. on 
the 1960 forecast dividend. 

The introduction of the well-advertised and 
colourful lightweight luggage by ‘Revelation’ is 
mainly responsible for the increased profits re- 
ported by W. Wood and Son for 1959. These 
have risen (before tax) from £70,663 to £100,144. 
A net profit of £57,542 against £31,567 has re- 
sulted. The demand for the improved range of 
fibre-glass reinforced zip bags and ‘Caravelle’ 
luggage has far exceeded the supply, necessitat- 
ing the company acquiring another factory and 
financing its increased business by bank over- 
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drafts. The chairman, Mr. Alan H. Wood, 
who is continuing to serve the company as joint 
managing director with his brother Mr. Geoffrey 
H. Wood, who takes over as chairman, reports 
that the industrial division is growing rapidly and 
that the general outlook is most encouraging. 
This, the fiftieth anniversary of the company, is 
marked by an increased dividend of 30 per cent. 
against 20 per cent. The 2s. ordinary shares at 
12s. 6d. yield 4.7 per cent., and certainly have 
promise for the future. 

Good news comes from British Ropes, with 
their encouraging figures for 1959. There is to 
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be a 100 per cent. scrip issue plus ‘a rights issue 
to raise approximately £2 million. On August 

"23 the issued ordinary capital as increased by the 
rights issue will be doubled by capitalising an 
amount from reserves sufficient to raise the 
nominal value of the 2s. 6d. ordinary shares to 
5s. each. Group pre-tax profits have increased 
from £2,014,875 to £2,543,425 and net profits 
have jumped from £953,357 to £1,324,262. The 
dividend goes up from 18 per cent. to 20 percent. 
and is covered three times. The 2s. 6d. ordinary 
shares have have improved to 11s. 6d. and now 
look a promising investment. 








COMPANY MEETINGS 





RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
RECORD GROUP PROFITS 
SIR-HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The Rugby Portland 
Cement Co. Ltd., will be held-on May 27. The fol- 
lowing are extracts from the speech of the Chairman, 
Sir Halford Reddish : 

As the econemy responded to the expansion of 
credit and the reduction of taxation, 1959 became a 
year of boom conditions particularly for the con- 
sumer goods industries. Although the effects of this 
more optimistic outlook did not spread to any notice- 
able extent to the capital goods industries until the 
latter part of the year, the cement industry neverthe- 
less experienced a sustained demand in the home 
market. total deliveries for the year just exceeding 
those of the previous record year of 1956. Export 
demand was however substantially less than in 1956 
a prices in many markets at an unremunerative 
evel. 

Our own figures in the home market foliowed the 
general pattern and our total Group deliveries also 
established a new high level. In the result, our Group 
profit is a record for the fourteenth successive year. 

We propose that the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares shall be at the same rate as last year, namely 
Is, 3d. a share. It will of course be paid on a larger 
capital, in view of the ‘rights’ ‘issue of a year ago. 
We also propose that part of the share premium 
account shall be capitalised with’a view to a scrip 
issue to the holders of the Ordinary shares of 
1,000,000 Ordinary shares in the ratio of one new 
share for each seven now held. 

On the ‘A’ shares we propose a dividend of 2s. Od. 
a share against Is. 6d. a year ago. The amount now 
carried forward to the credit of the ‘A’ shares is 
£267,964 (gross) or rather more tham 5s. 4d. a share. 
It is in the nature of a dividend equalisation reserve. 


PRICE REDUCTION 


Too much should not be read into the fact that 
our Group deliveries and our Group net profit for 
the first three months of 1960 are in excess of those 
for the first three months of 1959. I have warned you 
on more than one occasion in the past that weather 
conditions and the obvious seasonal influences affect- 
ing our industry may make comparison between the 
first three months of one year and another misleading. 

The cement industry in this country has a proud 
record for its price policy. There had been no change 
in the price of portland cement since the Ist July 1957 
until the ist February 1960, when prices throughout 
the country were reduced by 2s. Od. a ton. In spite 
of increasing costs the cement industry felt confident 
at the beginning of the year.that a higher demand in 
the home market in 1960 would enable such increases 
to be absorbed and stifl leave a margin available 
for a reduction in price to the consumer. I hope it 
will turn out to be a good guess. 

I believe that we have in this country an era of 
great prosperity ahead of us if we have the common 
sense to realise that the projected doubled standard of 
living in a generation must be earned before it can 
be enjoyed and that inflation must be kept at bay. The 
Government has a primary responsibility to ensure 

t our national finances are soundly and econo- 


mically managed. But the major job-lies with our 
industries. 

That the cement industry, and within it our Com- 
pany, will continue to play its part, I have no doubt, 


A copy of the full speech may be: obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Crown House, Rugby. 





BRITISH WAGON COMPANY 
LIMITED 





A YEAR OF STEADY GROWTH 





MR. R. A. DYSON’S REVIEW 





Tue 91st Annual General Meeting of The British 
Wagon Company Limited was held on 22nd 
April in Rotherham, the Chairman, Mr. R. A. 
Dyson, presiding. The profit of the Group after 
taxation for 1959 was £369,243 (1958—£261,118) and 
at the 3lst December, 1959, the Deferred Income 
amounted to £2,358,996 (1958—£1,534,432). The 
following is a summary of Mr. Dyson’s statement : — 

This has been a year of steady growth and the 
satisfactory increase in business undertaken and 
profits earned is clearly shown. It is particularly 
noteworthy that once again there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in Deferred Income, an important 
feature in considering future prospects. 

In marked contrast to 1958 there was no change 
in the Bank Rate during 1959. Normally this would 
have made for stability in hire-purchase charges, but 
competition was such that there was a tendency to 
depress rates. This is not in itself an unwelcome or 
unexpected development so long as hire-purchase 
companies insist on reasonable terms in regard to 
initial payments and length of Agreements. 

The Bank Rate was increased in January, 1960, by 
1%, with a marked effect on the cost of borrowed 
money. This has only been partially offset by cer- 
tain adjustments made in hire-purchase charges. As 
a result the Company is at present working on finer 
margins but steps have been taken to increase the 
scale and diversity of your Company’s activities. For 
instance, new Offices have been opened at Ayr, 
Croydon, Gloucester, Guildford, Portsmouth, Scun- 
thorpe and Tunbridge Wells. 

Your Banking partners, The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited and Glyn, 
Mills & Co., have been of great assistance during 
the year; not only have they been instrumental in 
providing new sources of business, but also have 
helped the Company in strengthening its liquid posi- 
tion, which is extremely healthy. 

Mention should be made of the most useful work 
being done by Finance Houses Association on be- 
half of the national hire-purchase companies. The 
Association provides liaison with the Government 
and also affords protection to the public against 
exorbitant hire-purchase charges. 

Recently your Company, in conjunction with The 
Royal Bank of Scotland, agreed to acquire a 40% 
intefest in Associated Securities Ltd., an Australian 
Company with headquarters in Sydney. This very 
well.managed and successful hire-purchase company 
has been in existence for thirty-three years and 
carries ‘on a business very similar to that of your 
Company. Your Directors are confident that this 
will prove a successful investment. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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Addle Essence 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


IN the last ten days three 
things have happened 
that are of interest to all 
those who are or who 
own teenagers. A new 
magazine, Date, has been 
put out by Odhams to 
appeal to ‘the teenage 
woman.’ A moderately 
new organisation, Teen 
Age Promotions (com- 
monly known as TAP) 
put on its first series of 
shows and stunts in the Festival Gardens. And 
the National Union of Women Teachers reacted 
like scalded cats to the Crowther Report’s sug- 
gestion that girls should receive training for the 
three M’s of Men, Marriage and Motherhood, 
presumably in that order. The events are not 
unconnected. 

The TAP elaborations are in an early stage, 
and are mainly to be regarded as a straw in the 
wind—a wind that was blowing strongly enough, 
on Saturday, to keep most of the teenagers away. 
However, five buxom American girls braved the 
cold and modelled nightwear and _playsuits, 
tennis dresses and cotton frocks; there was a 
treasure hunt; and a Queen of the Week was 
chosen by a young girl who works on Date. Later, 
the production will be taken to Butlin’s and 
other haunts of the teenage animal; in the mean- 
time, teenage panels are being set up to test the 
reactions of the young things to products aimed 
at their fancy. 





One of the American girls, who had allowed 
her chubby grin to be lipsticked for a make-up 
demonstration, was all for it. ‘You can’t get 
enough pretty simple things over here,’ she said. 
‘In America, it’s different: the teenagers have 
really carved out a place for themselves.’ 


Geri Germaine, who runs TAP, is herself an 
American with a long training in the ways of 
American teenagers; and it is clear that a good 
deal of her work will simply enable the British 
manufacturer to catch up. She left America to 
make a new life for herself after her divorce; 
married at eighteen, she is dead against early 
marriage. ‘I had no opportunity to make my own 
decisions,’ she said. ‘I hadn’t lived, I hadn’t done 
anything.’ She has two teenage daughters, who 
act as guinea-pigs for the enterprise; they, she 
hopes, will wait till their mid-twenties before 
getting married. 

Teen Age Promotions would presumably be 
one of the favourite hates of Mr. H. W. Owen, 
who said, at a teachers’ conference, that the 
teenagers’ worst enemies were ‘the men who want 
their money.’ And a Miss Stewart deplored the 
fact that they spend their money on records, 
bicycles, drinks, records, sweets, cinemas and 
dancing. It is easy to. feel a kind of moral resent- 
ment at the mere amount of spending power the 
teenagers have (£900,000,000 according to the 
teenage monthly, Honey). 


There is a general feeling among those who 
are worried about teenagers (like their teachers) 
or frightened of them (like me) or even slightly 
awed by them (like their parents) that the whole 
business of the Teenage Idea is all wrong. 


But what, exactly, are we objecting to? The 
teenagers’ tastes are really very innocuous; it 
seems rather absurd to complain because young- 
sters like loud noises and bright colours; and 
it is hardly reasonable to expect them to stock- 
pile large sums of money for the future—after 
all, the very fact that ‘We never had that sort 
of money when we were your age’ shows that 
ene can perfectly well get along without it. 
One cannot in justice complain about what is 
supplied to the teenage market; Geri Germaine’s 
suggestions are usually entirely sensible (she 
turned. down the approaches of a cigarette firm). 


It is not just the tastes of the teenagers that 
raise alarm and despondency in adult breasts. 
No, what alarms us about the teenagers is that 
they are organised. We feel about teenagers the 
way the nineteenth-century industrialists felt 
about trade unions (even the word is suspect: 
adolescents are just people who want to grow 
up). So we blame the manufacturers for build- 
ing them up as a group. If they were only selling 
a product, we would have nothing to worry 
about. What is alarming is that they are selling 
a neurosis as well: it is the method of advertis- 
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img to teenagers about which the teachers (or 
anyone else) have a fair complaint. 

The effect of the spotlight on the teenagers’ 
financial power makes them conscious of them- 
selves as a class. Those of us who were just 
schoolgirls, not teenagers, used to say: ‘They 
don’t understand me’ — today’s girls say ‘they 
don’t understand us.’ The more they are conscious 
of themselves as a group, the more they care what 
the greup says and thinks. If one of them gets a 
hat because the others have it, it hardly matters. 
But if one of them feels she must get a man to 
keep up with the others, it means trouble. 

And the trend of the advertising and the 
blandishments is just this way. The girl from 
Date put her finger on it when she said: ‘We try 
to appeal through the “you and your boy friend” 
approach—he won't like you unless. . . .’ Mak- 
ing girls worried too soon about whether they 
have a man or not is a sure way to bounce them 
into ill-considered marriages: they build an 
obsessively ideal picture of marriage that nothing 
in real life can match; and they far too readily 
overlook the drawbacks of the boy next door 
and settle for less. 

Early marriage may or may not be a good 
thing in itself; but a climate of opinion in which 
a girl feels she must get married early is 
disastrous. This is the way things are in America: 
a female professor said a year or two ago that 
if she had a fourth-year student in her class who 
was not engaged she knew she had a neurotic on 
her hands. To stay in on a Saturday night in the 
States is to be plunged into black despair: it 
means, potentially, unpopularity, spinsterhood, 
failure. I have heard an American girl of eighteen 
pretend to be seventeen—why, at eighteen one 
ought to want to be slinky twenty-five at least. 
It constantly amazes me that in the many dis- 
cussions of what is wrong with American women 
so much is said about their jobs and their tough- 
ness, so little about this compulsion towards 
dates, going steady, getting a man—a positively 
Sicilian compulsion, but without parental help. 

The female teachers going off the deep end 
about the ‘degrading’ emphasis on marriage are 
probably mistaken: many of the mothers of their 
pupils may have been married, after all. And they 
sound curiously dated; it was in the Thirties that 
you had to be either domesticated or a worker: 
nowadays everyone takes it for granted you do 
both. And their complaints about how badly 
the country needs the trained services of women 
strike hollowly on. the ear of any who have ever’ 
tried to offer the country the trained services of 
women. But for all that the teachers are dead 
right about the importance of stressing work and 
careers for women. Only work can prove a 
reasonable corrective to obsessive date and man 
consciousness. And they might be encouraged to 
learn that the people on Honey have been 
startled by the serious interest they have found 
teenagers do take in their jobs. It must be a long 
time since anyone got married so that they would 
not have to work but work has not lost any of its 
force as a corrective to being swept to the altar 
by popular pressure. 

It is no good complaining about marriage 
and no good complaining about the bright shirts 
and loud music. But if the teachers can put a 
brake on the teenage rush for the altar, more 
power to their_elbows. 
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Touch Wood 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ALMOST every floor cover- 
ing seems to demand ceiling 
prices, and working out the 
prices of carpets is about the 
gloomiest piece of mathe- 


matics I know. Several 
times I have longed to do 
away with the problem 


altogether, and have_a few 

small, choice rugs on a pol- 

ished wood floor instead; but 

the ugly state of most of my 

boarding deterred me. How- 
ever, inspired by the work of a couple of im- 
poverished friends who have made a lovely floor 
with polished deal boards, I have been getting 
down to the business of up-grading the floors 
of two rooms, one large, one small. 

It would hardly, I presumed, be worth buy- 
ing a sander, even if I lived in a barracks and 
even if I got a small one. My friends assured 
me that I could perfectly well hire a large and 
professional one and that it would not cost much. 
They recommended Nufloor Ltd. of Basildon, 
Essex (Basildon 20201), who have agencies all 
over the country, and I found that the charges 
were 30s. for the first day and 10s. a day there- 
after. There was also to be the cost of the sand- 
paper (10s. to £1, I was told, for a medium- 
sized room, more if a large one) and their rather 
expensive dressing (£3 a gallon). I hardly liked 
to explain to my friends (who had it on their 
floor) that I thought this dressing was perhaps 
too glossy; but I found out that I could get 
liquid button polish at Timothy Whites at 32s. 
a gallon. Known as Bourne Floor Seal, it pro- 
tects the surface of the floor quite as effectively 
if it is waxed and polished afterwards. 

Nufloor—my local agent, anyway—was pre- 
pared to supply polishing brushes which could 
be attached to the sanding machine. 

Two other firms will do the same thing. The 
General Flooring Company (Britannia Way, 
SW6; RENown 4067) charge 30s. a day and re- 
quire £10 deposit. Their paper charges are 
similar to Nufloor, but they supply button polish 
at 28s. 6d. a gallon. 

Floor Renovations Ltd. (34-36 Lauriston 

Road, E9; AMHerst 5471) reduce their charge 
substantially, like Nufloor, after the first day, 
which make a weekend hiring less costly. The 
deposit is £25; their floor seal 30s. a gallon. 
“1 was told the machine should be booked at 
least forty-eight hours in advance, especially in 
the spring-cleaning season, and that I would 
have to collect and return it in my own car. They 
will all accept cheques for the deposit. 

The job, I am assured, demands more patience 
than skill, although it is undeniably noisy and 
dusty. The necessary know-how on fitting the 
sandpapers and adjusting the pressure (like fix- 
ing the mowing machine for the height of the 
grass) is explained by the contractor. 

It all sounded admirable; but I am afraid that 
in the end I decided it was too much like hard 


work, and hired someone to do it for me. I chose 
Parquet and Wood Floor Renovators (AVEnue 
5944), mainly because they charge a flat rate 
of 7s. 9d. a square yard for sanding, sealing and 
polishing. The Great Metropolitan Flooring 
Company (73 Kinnerton Street, SW1; SLOane 
0075) have no such cut and dried rates; they 
set a £10 minimum, however small the room. 
And the General Flooring Company told me 
frankly that if their men did the floor, it would 
cost more than double the do-it-yourself price. 
I don’t say I am taking the cheapest way out, 
but it can hardly cost more than new carpets. 


* 


I find it very difficult to start the day without 
at least a quarter-pint of orange juice; and so, 
as the skins pile up, I often curse the fact that 
there seems to be so little interest in frozen 
orange juice in England. Nothing can match the 
genuine article, perhaps—especially if it is ex- 
tracted from the succulent little blood oranges 
now in the greengrocers, or from the large and 
luscious ortaniques which will be available until 
May. (I usually buy ortaniques directly from 
Covent Garden during their brief season each 
year. They are one of the few fruits which come 
in manageable half-cases, at roughly 30s. for fifty 
or sixty—about a half of most greengrocers’ 
prices.) But squeezing a satisfying quantity of 
fresh orange juice even for one person is a messy, 
time-consuming chore. 

In the United States the little tins of frozen 
juice are not always good, but there is a 
huge range of. choice of which two or three 
brands are quite acceptable. So I was very in- 
terested to try a much-advertised newcomer to 
this unexploited field, each tiny carton of which 
is said to contain, when diluted, ‘more orange 
juice than two 4 oz. oranges.’ My heart sank 
when I saw that it also contained sugar, which 
good orange juice certainly doesn’t need; and 
I'm afraid that it tastes to me about as fresh as 
some of the superior orange squashes in bottles. 

I have been told that there is a better tinned, 
frozen variety about; but I have not found it. 

None the less, I’ve been experimenting. My best 
result to date has come from equal quantities of 
(1) real, home-squeezed juice; (2) tinned, un- 
sweetened Israeli orange juice (by far the best of 
the tinned sort); amd (3) the new frozen variety, 
which is called Motto, mixed to the recommended 
strength. It’s still not perfect—there’s obviously 
no cheating in this business—but this combina- 
tion would, I think, fool almost anyone. 

The simplest and least wasteful way of doing 
the—alas—inevitable squeezing is, I have found, 
with a clever one-piece German device called the 
Westmark ‘Limona.’ It is particularly efficient if 
you put both halves of a small or medium. 
orange into it together, giving a aatt 
ary squeeze on the half to room f for 
the second. It keeps almost all the pips, out of your 
juice and, best of alll, it’s very easy to wash. As 
far as I know, the ‘Limona’ is only stocked by 
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Kitchen Supplies, Ltd., Brewer Street, Soho, and, 
although not cheap at 22s. 9d., it is well worth 
the price to anyone lazy who likes good juice, 


* 


PEP (16 Queen Anne’s Gate, SW1) have just 
published an excellent pamphlet at 3s. 64, 
called Consumer Protection and Enlightenment, 
in which they urge the setting-up of an institute 
of consumer research, and suggest that it might 
be financed by an enlightened foundation. 

Among many sensible and critical points the 
pamphlet makes are these. The Shops Act ‘has 
as its main purpose to protect shop workers. 
It impinges on consumers in that it limits the 
retailer’s freedom to open his shop when he 
likes. From the consumer’s point of view the 
Act is out of date. Shopping by at least the 
entire working population (twenty-four million 
shoppers) has to be done hurriedly and in poor 
conditions in lunch hours or Saturday after- 
noons.’ 

‘It is often said that a manufacturer’s or re- 
tailer’s brand provides the consumer with all 
the protection he needs. . . . But there are many 
“reputable” companies’ whose brand names are 
household words who do not consistently supply 
good value for money and who have an appalling 
attitude to dissatisfied customers.’ 

The pamphlet is also unhappy about the press 
(though it praises us and the Guardian): ‘a good 
deal of the information about consumer goods 
and services appearing in the editorial columns 
of the press is no more useful to consumers than 
the better advertisements and often as misleading 
as the worst.’ One thing they do not seem to 
have praised: the comparatively new column in 
Housewife (‘Make it a better Buy’), in which 
Carola Mason takes up consumers’ complaints 
and suggestions with the manufacturers. 


Wine of the Week 


As this is an Irish number, 

let my wine of the week be 

coffee. Or, more specifically, 

Irish coffee, a beverage which 

cheers and, taken in sufficient 
» ‘ quantities, can inebriate. In a 

heated glass (preferably with 
a stem, for this is a hot drink) put a measure of 
Irish whiskey and sugar, both in amounts to the 
taste that you will develop in the course of ex- 
tensive and fascinating experiment. Fill with 
strong, hot, black coffee to about half an inch 
or an inch of the brim. Stir thoroughly. Then 
pour double cream on to the surface, very gently, 
so that it does not mix—pouring over the back 
of the spoon, the way the Viennese do, is the 
best method. The object of the exercise is to 
drink the strong, sweet, hot, black coffee-and- 
whiskey-and-sugar through, with and in contrast 
to the cold, bland, blond cream. This is why it is 
essential that the stirring be done before the 
cream is added. 

Not being an Irishman, I cannot believe that 
the’curse of Cromwell will fall upon you if you 
use Scotch whisky and call it Highland coffee: 
if you use brandy instead, it is called Gaelic 
coffee. What the Gaels have to do with brandy 
I don’t know—unless it consoles them for being 
Gaels. CYRIL RAY 
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Cc lassified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator . Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
—— EUSton 3221 G lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
BBC requires Music “Talks Producer (Sound 
Broadcasting). Duties include promoting and 
producing talks, chiefly in Third Programme, on 
music and related subjects, including talks with 
musica! illustrations and attending auditions and 
concerts and reporting thereon. Wide knowledge 
and sound judgment of musical standards and 
taste essential, also acquaintance with history 
of music, understanding of trends and persona- 
lities in the world of music today, organising 
ability, imagination and skill in the use of 
words. Professiona: training in music, although 
not essential, may be the deciding factor. Salary 
£1,545 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional), rising by five annual increments to 
£1,979 max, p.a. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference 60.G.200 ‘Spt.') should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION re- 
quire an ASSISTANT INFORMATION 
OFFICER (unestablished) to assist in the pro- 
gtessing of recorded programmes on radio tape 
for use by broadcasting stations overseas. The 
work involves liaison with Government Depart- 
ments, making arrangements vith free-lance 
contributors and undertaking the necessary cor- 
respondence. Experience of working with radio 
services would be an advantage. Salary according 
to experience and qualifications, rising to maxi- 
mum £1,140 (men), £1,120 (women).—Write, 
giving age, full details of experience and quali- 
fications, to Manager (P.E.1362), Ministry of 
Labour, Professional & Executive Register, 
Tro? House, Farringdon Street, London, 
<A, 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH ALIYAH. Move- 
ment for the Rehabilitation in Israel of Home- 
jess Jewish children, Applications are invited 
for the position of Genera! Sccretary of the 
Committee for Great Britain. Experience essen- 
- Important position.—Apply in confidence 
: The Chairman, Children and Youth Aliyah, 
233 Baker Street, London, N. W.1. 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN ‘RHODESIA 
Cadet Labour Officers required for mainten- 
ance of good relations betweea workmen and 
employers, for inspection of working places and 
for enforcement of labour legislation. Candi- 
Gates must be under 34 and possess university 
@egree or equivalent (e.g., A.M.I.Mech.E.) or 
experience in industrial relations essential quali- 
fication, Posts permanent and pensionabie. Salary 
in scale £950 to £1,950 (plus special interim 
allowance of 5% of basic salary). Government 
quarters available at low rental. Free passages. 
Outfit allowance. Generous home leave. Tour of 
service 36 months. Free medical attendance. 
Low income tax. Further particulars and 
application forms from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
B.C.D. 132/3/01/A5. Candidates should state 
their full names when applying. 


LONDON BOOKSHOP, West ‘End, has a 
vacancy on sales staff for an intelligent and 
well-turned-out young lady, 18 to 25. Hard 
work and long hours, but good prospects and 
salary commensurate with ability and quali- 
fications.—-Box 6054 

SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND - TYPISTS. 
Have you a week or more to spare? If so, make 
it pay ! See SYBIL TOPHAM about temporary 
work at Dutton’s Agency, 92 Gt. Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. MUSeum 7379. 
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GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN RHODESIA 
Social Welfare Officer, male, preferably be- 
tween 25 and 40, required to undertake social 
case-work with al] communities, i.e., care of the 
aged, relief of distress, child care and adoption, 
probation and Court social work, also to super- 
vise African social workers. University Degree or 
Diploma in Social Science, with at least two 
years’ experience of social case-work essential. 
Post permanent and pensionable. Salary at appro- 
priate point in scale £950 to £1,600 p.a. Quar- 
ters at low rental. Free passages. Generous home 
leave. Low income tax. Fucther particulars and 
application form from Director of Recruit- 
ment, Colonia! Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
BCD130/3/02/A5. Candidates should state their 
full names when applying. *sS 
MARKET RESEARCH ORGANISATION has 
vacancy for the position of FIELD CON- 
TROLLER. Applicants wil! be responsible to 
the Managing Director for control and organi- 
sation of the field department comprising 
approximately 80/100 persons. Such a posi- 
tion calls not only for administration of the 
department, but also for recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel. This is a position of con- 
siderable responsibility. Applicants. who should 
be women aged 35-45, should have had at least 
five years’ relevant experience in market re- 
search. The position calls for highest personal 
qualities, and offers very great p:ospects to the 
right person. A substantia! starting salary will be 
paid. Please write to J. D. Robertson, Mar- 
keting Advisory Services Litd., 34/35 High 
Holborn, London, W.C.1, with full details 
about yourself, marking the envelope “‘Con- 
fidential.” 


RESEARCH OFFICER 
required for Civil Service Trade Union. Appli- 
cants should have a degree in Economics or 
associated Subjects. Experience of both research 
work and Trade Union activity desirable. 

Salary scale of £1,205-£1,850 (covered by 
cleven annua! increments). Commencing salary 
may be adjusted according to age and experi- 
ence up to £1,410. Non-coatributory pension 
scheme. Five-day week; 30 working days annual 
leave. 

Applications by 25th May, 1960, to General 
Secretary, Institution of Professiona) Civil Ser- 
vants, 28 Broadway, London, S.W 
RESIDENT ASSISTANT DOMESTIC BURSAR 
for Women’s University Hall of Residence re- 
quired in June. Salary £280, according to qualifi- 
cations, with full residence. Applications stat- 
ing age. qualifications and previous experience 
with copies of three testimonials to Warden, 
Campbe!i Hall, 7 Taviton Street, London, 
W.c.l. 


ST. CATHERINE’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
within the University of Western Australia 
WARDEN 








Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. 

The salary range is £A1,500-£1,700 p.a. with 
superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. 

It is important that intending applicants 
obtain a copy of the Conditions of Appointment 
before submitting their applications. Copies are 
available from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London; W.C.1. 

Applications close with the Secretary to the 
Council, St. Catherine's College, Stirling High- 
way, Nedlands, Western Australia, on July 30th, 
1 





SECRETARY, UNIVERSITY HALL of Resi- 
dence, general office duties, vacation confer- 
ences. Salary £300 initially, with full board. 
Applications, stating age with two references, to 
Warden, Campbel] Hall, Taviton Street, Lon- 
doa, W.C.1. 

SHORTHAND-TYPIST required as Assistant 
to Editor of monthly journal. Age 18-25. Good 
proszects and salary for applicant wishing to 
start a career in publishing.—Box 6084. 
STELLA FISHER im the STRAND. The Burcau 
for progressive and interesting secretaria! 
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UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the following 
appointments in the Faculties of Arts’ and 
Economics : 

LECTURER IN EDUCATION 
LECTURER IN FRENCH 

LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Salary scale: £Ai,500 x 80—£A2.060. with 
superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. This scale 
is under review and will, it is expected, be in- 
creased in 1961. 

Genera} Conditions of appointment and a 
Statement about the posts for the information of 
potential candidates may be had on application 
to the Registrar or to the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications in duplicate, and giving the in- 
information listed in the final paragraph of the 
genera) conditions of appointment, should reach 
the Registrar, The University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia, not later than May 
Mt, 1960, 


UNIV ERSITY OF ‘HONG I KONG 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned post. Applicants should have a 
special interest in some branch of East Asian 
History since C.1500 (China/Japan/South-cast 
Asia), and be prepared at the same time to 
assist in general courses on Western History. 

Annual salary (superannuabie) is £1,575 x 50— 
£2,175 for a man, or £1,200 x 40—£1,680 for a 
woman. There is also an expatriation allowance 
of £225 a year if applicable. Income tax in the 
Colony is comparatively low. 

First-class sea passages are provided for ex- 
patriate staff and their families on first appoint- 
ment and leaves. Accommodation at reasonable 
renta) is provided for those receiving expatriation 
allowancce. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Hong Kong and London, 
on 3ist May, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA IN KUALA» 
LECTURESHIP OR ASSISTANT LECTURE- 
SHIP IN PHILOSOPHY 
Applications are invited for the post of Lec- 
turer or Assistant Lecturer in Philosophy for 
the University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur. 
Candidates must possess an Honours Degree 

in Philosophy. 

The post will be tenable for one year in the 
firs’ instance, but may be extended for a 
further year. 

Overseas candidates will be granted 2 re- 
turn passage if appointed. 

For further particulars please apply to the 
Registrar, University of Malaya in Kuala 
Lumpur, Pantai Valley, —_- ayy 

Applications close on May 10th, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF a 
LECTURESHIP IN ANCIENT HIST ORY 
yApplications are invited for the above- 

mentioned position. 

The salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500 x 90—£2,100 per annum. plus cost of 
living adjustments (at present £A34 p.a.) and 
will be subject to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and 
experience of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme 
in cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house. 

Furthey particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on 1ith June, 1960. 
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CITY OF ROCHESTER 


I 4% MORTGAGE 


LOANS 


TRUSTEE SECURITY—MINIMUM £100 
APPLY : CITY TREASURER, (7) 
221 MAIDSTONE ROAD, 
ROCHESTER, KENT 











UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
LECTURER IN CLASSICS 
Applications are invited for this position. 
Salary range : £1,250 x £75—£1,700 per annum. 
Further particulars are available from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, or from the Registrar, Uni- 

versity of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and Lon- 
don, on 18th Jume, 1960. 





French, some others, seeks job(s) NOW HL 
sane. Any suggestions welcomed.—Box 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AN EXHIBITION OF OLD DUTCH PASTRY 
MOULDS at 149 Sloane Street, S.W.1. Private 
view : Monday, 25th April, 5.30 to 7.30 p.m. 
PRIMAVERA. Exhibition opens Tuesday, 26th 
April to Saturday, 7th May. Daily, 9.30-5.30: 
Saturdays, 9.30 to 1 p.m. 

MATTHIESEN GALLERY : ty Oo and 
Drawings from Christ Church, Oxford. An Ex- 
hibition in eid of the Christ Church United 
Clubs, Kennington. Admission, 2s. 64. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1, Until June 11.—142 New 

Street, W.1 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of 
three lectures entitled “Some Refiections on 
Praxiology : The Effectiveness of Human 
Actions.’ (i) ‘The tasks of praxiology or the 
science dealing with effectiveness of action.’ 
Gi) Postulates for economical ways of acting,’ 
Gii) ‘Postulates for effective planning of actions’ 
will be delivered by Professor T. Kotar- 
binski (Warsaw) at 5.30 p.m. on 9, 11 and 13 
May, at University College (Gustave Tuck 


Lectu ; 

SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A Danie! Defoe 
Tercentenary Lecture will be delivered by Pro- 
fessor J. R. Sutherland at 5.30 p.m. on Sth May 
at the University of London, Senate Howse, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures entitied “Canada since 1867." Gi) “The 
Growth of Nationality,” Gi) ‘The Experience in 
Ferealism’ will be delivered by Professor A. 
Brady (Toromo) at 5.30 p.m. on 9 and 10 May 
at the University of London, Senate House, 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Regis- 
trar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
lectures entitied ‘Partisan Warfare : Yugoslavia 
and the Balkans, 1941-45. Some historical re- 
flections’ will be delivered by Colona! F. W. D. 
Deakin (Oxford), at 5.30 p.m. on 10 and 12 
May et King’s College, Strand, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, ic Registrar. 


Continued Overleaf 























SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1087 


ACROSS 


malingerers? (10) 
6 Though she might be in black 


this! (4) 

10 Eligible young man? But he’s 
gone! (5) 

11 When they tell you to go, Scot 
arise! (9) 

12 Inspect and that’s the end of that 
(4, 4) 

13 Or “Virtue Rewarded’ (6) 

15 Just the chap to broadcast (4) 


] 5 i yron) (6) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 10685 

16 oa. the joke on the boundary? 4 es alva eo - it anaes 088-1 es Mote . 

t on han - Hostages. 10 Stiver. ie ncerts, 

20 Reverse the’ engine? ‘No neog $ OF drinks possibly? (@) 3S Sue 8, Haka. Ie Old, Mortality. 2 
ah oe) 7 Hts &) back breaking job to 40 pruition. 28 Resin§. 29 Burgundy. = 

21 Among the rules Pythagoras laid & He might be a beast (9) DOWN.—1 Athens. 2 Hesper. 3 Leafiet. 4 


down, see? (4) 
22 Anything but Big Brother! (4) 


24 By inference his victim is outsize (6) 14 Nat 


26 Hurry up with the eggs! (8) 


A first paine of « beck cole for ans quinnend 0 ncenh ota berks Cinde Ain 
to the senders of the first two correct solutions epened 
essword No. 1087, 99 Gower St., Loadoa, WC1. 


shillings will be se 
Address solutions: 


29 Meet in confusion about a twisted 

1 The sommelier’s suggestion for 0 par _. thy heart began t 

beat, What —— hand? and what 

hose, the teenager isn't necessarily 4, sae oe rns 

32 Did Nebuchadnezzar’s wife think 
she was this? (5-5) 


=... 
a Cage eet tmses demned. dot! (3) 


) . 
4 J . 28 Blondes only admitted to the 
ip into for flight passages - ; K? (4) 


G 
3 ‘Chillon! thy —— is a holy place’ 


9 One vehicle followed by another 


15 County in which to find one 
t 


of life and its principal 
ingredient (4- 
19 Pong flame of —— in their souls, 
And light of Soon wee in their 
eyes’ Gymonds) (7) 
23 Sodawncamein ym (6) 
25 The Wizard of phere 
27 How Father 


Solution on May 13 


5) 





~ him- 





in procession (7) Advances. 19 Oration. 20 Tooting. 21 & 
eae Indian, 22 Scanty, 25 Frau. 
Jumblies! (3-7) ; PRIZEWINNERS 
Mrs. G. M. Porter, 69 Clifton Hill, Lon- 
en May 10. don, NW8, and Mr. Peter . 17 
Lendoa Place, Oxford. 


Eves. 6 Optical. 7 Coverage. 8 Parasite. 
11 Morello. 14 Pintai!. 16 Gold hair. 17 





w 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


Continue to oy ay 74% p.a. on 
deposits, with extra 4% added 
annually on each unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Ida Kar. 
Portraits of artists and writers in England, 
France and Soviet Union, and other photo- 
gtaphs. Last three days. Today and tomorrow, 
11-6; Sunday, 2-6. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 


F 1 L M S 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 


are in greater demand today than ever before 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known television 
commerciais. If you > this kind of problem 
write or ring the Managing Director. 
ASPECT SR ODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 











MEETINGS Wi 





FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.\. Sun- 
day, 1 May, at 6.30 p.m., 
a Prison Make.” 
Wood 


‘Stone Walls do not 
Speaker : Phyllis Taunton 


PERSONAL 


A BOOKLET EXPLAINING modern “methods 
oe Family Planning can be obtained free of 
charge, under plain cover, by married and en- 
gaged adults, together with details of a con- 
fidential postal service and free advice on 
family planning. For your copy send name and 
address to Lioyd’s Surgical Department Lid., 
Guildhall Square, Portsmouth. 

ART IS A NECESSITY of the sou! of man 
Send £1 1s. for a year’s subscription (post free). 
“ART QUARTERLY’ is your journal. From 4 
St. Pancras, Chichester, Sussex. 

BEAUTIFUL COLOUR prints from your trans- 
parencies by the Ansco Printon process. Hand- 
made ts from whole or part, 
6x9 cm., 2s, 64.; 7 x 10 cm., 3s.; 9 x 12 cm., 
4s. 2d.; targer sizes. Made in Germany; 14-day 
delivery by post.—V.LP Service. 35 Bridge 
Street, Tredegar, Mon. 

CANCER PATIENT 60799. Elderly man (74), 
outlook grave. His devoted wife has provided 
warm underclothes and blankets to the detri- 
ment of her own well being. Grants required for 
extra nourishments and comforts. Can you 
please heip? Old jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. 
—National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Vic- 
toria Street, London, 

CONSULTANT for nervous ~Soaditions. habits 
and personal problems. psychology and hypnosis. 
Consultations by appointmem.—R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1. LANgham 
4245. 























IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen : 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 

Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and ia exile. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 


21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 


PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A 
Specimen copies may be obtained from, 


and subscriptions opened through, the 
Spectator, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 








CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY from Music, Art, 
English or Writing. ne ee ee 
interested, Brochure Free. — Southern Corre- 
spondence College, Albion Road, Selsey, Sussex. 
EFFECTIVE SLIMMING must be a balanced 
process. Let the gentle vibration of a 
SLENDERLYN electric couch, plus a.natural 
drug-free diet, ease away that embarrassing 
poundage. A SLENDERLYN unit allows you 
to undertake a reducing course in your own 
home. at a reasonable cost.—Write, phone or 
call SLENDERLYN 6 Rupert Street, W.1. 
REGen 5611 

FAMILY PLANNING, Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Laboratories. 
333/61 Gray's Inn Road, W.C.1., 

‘FORBIDDEN FREEDOM’ (Lirden Press, 
12s. 6d». A reasoned and moving argument for 
a reform. of the law on homosexuality, by 
Aymer Roberts, whose autobiography, ‘JUDGE 
NOT’ (16s.) provoked widespread interest.— 
Booksellers, or 14 Stanhope Mews West. S.W.7 


FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, —— 
(Est. 1943). Hobby Exchanges, Book Lovers, 
Stamps, Photography, View-cards, Tape- 
sponding, Pen Friends (100 countries). 








GOING GREY? New colourless liquid will turn 
all grey hair back to its original colour. Harm- 
less, and a wonderful hair tonic, Post 10s. or 
write for details to Dept. S, 2 Bank Chambers, 
Penn Hili, Parkstone Dorset. 

GREECE, Informal party, June 9th-27th. 50 gus. 
covers travel, meals, accom., excursions. Athens 
Hote! and island villa—Matthews, 11 Park 
Terrace, Cambridge. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. Take Rutin, the 
proved natural remedy, in Rutin ‘T’ from Health 
Stores, Chemists or direct from Rutin Products, 
Wokingham, Berks 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND THE LAW. A Puab- 
lic Meeting will be heid in CAXTON HALL on 
Thursday, May 12th, at 7.30 p.m. Chairman : 
KENNETH WALKER. Speakers : THE v= 
OF EXETER. Mrs. ANNE ALLEN, J.P. 

W. LINDESAY NEUSTATTER KINGSLEY 
MARTON. Admission Free. Enquiries to REGent 
5588. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 Wardour Street. 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LEARN TO WRITE the successful way. Con- 
tributors to our courses are all well-known 
authors and journalists Premier School of 
Journalism (Est. 1919), Dept. S.1, 53 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
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0 AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
IE, 34 St. Giles, Comprehensive Secre- 
tarlal Training. Prospectus. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C. =" London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law, oe ee Examina- 
tions. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fietcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B.92, 
Wolsey Halli, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. Six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue, W.i1. PARK 4654 
SUMMERHILL SCHOOL has a few vacancies. 
Self government. Freedom, but no licence. 
G.C.E., Co-ed of course. Very moderate fees.— 
A. S. Neill, Leiston, Suffotk. Phone 40. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 ad lines). 




















St MME SCHOOL 





“COLEG HARLECH 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1960 
Juty 23-30: ‘The English Novel since the War.’ 
July 30-August 6: Welsh Week (conducted in 
Weish language) 
Prospectus from Secretary, Coleg Harlech, 
Harlech, Merioneth. 





LITERARY 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE and ‘the: LSJ. Forty 
years ago the London School of Journalism 
was founded at the instigation of Lord North- 
cliffe, who became its chief patron. The School 
has always, maintained the highest traditions of 
journalism, and its correspondence courses are 
followed by writers all over the world. A copy 
of ‘Writing for the Press’ will be sent free.— 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (S.P.), 
19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 

AN EARTHBOUND ALIEN from Outer 
Space... ‘The Fellow that Married the 
Maxill Giri’; aiso an Isaac Asimov article in 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION. May. 
GERMAN, French, English, shorthand-typing. 
TRANSLATIONS: Eng.-Germ., Germ.-Eng. 
—LEY, 54 Manchester Street. WEL 1739. 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL—WITH KNOW- 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees training shows you 
how to write what editors buy. Profit also from 
a free subscription to ‘The Writer.’ Send for 
FREE R.1 ‘Know-How Guide wo 














“ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

Discussed in The National Preas 
Available at the : 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Teil.: AMBassador 4041 va Oe 
PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text-in print-style type, Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, etc., with illustrations. — Susan Tully 
Ltd., Blenheim Street, W.1. MAYfair 6093. 


SPANISH LADY, Diplomée, teaches French 
and Spanish Children and adults —PRI 0514. 
Box 6081 

TEACHING IN ESSEX, If you teach in Essex 
you can live within easy reach of London, 
the coast and the countryside. Almost 50% of 
Essex teachets are cligible for the London 
allowance. See the Essex advertisements each 
week in the educational press or write for bro- 
chure “Teaching in Essex’ to the Chief Educa- 
tion Officer (Department S), County Offices, 
Cc heimsford 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, London, S.W.3. Aliso Club. 
THERE ONCE WAS A MAN who said, “Which 
is the likeliest way to grow rich?’ And his friends 
told him ; ‘Buy Not what catches your eye, But 
that whch is favoured by ‘Which?’ ’ 
‘Which?’ is published monthly by the Con- 
sumers’ Association, Annual subscription £1 to 
Dept. 7, 333 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
WANTED PRIVATELY, Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph Letters and similar items. Wide range of 
interests covering all periods to the present day 
and including al! well-known figures, Full details 
confidentially.—Box 5 











EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.— Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.49, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 


PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and ID, and 
other exams. Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 








Admiralty). 





Writing Success’ (45th Edition), B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. ae ee 
If IS ALWAYS ‘French Fortnight’ at the 
Librairie Francaise Hachette, 127 Regent Street, 
W.1. Why not visit us? - } ; 
POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SHORT STORIES, ‘The Trarcsatlantic Review,” 
wishing to be truly transatlantic, is genuinely 
looking for short stories, up to 5,000 words, 
from serious British writers. MSS. with stamped 
addressed envelope to “Transatlantic Review,” 
Flat 1, 33 Ennismore Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
(Vol. Il now ready. Vol. 111, published May, 
obtainable from 33 Ennismore Gardens or B. H. 
Blackwell, Oxford. Price 6s.; yearly subscrip- 
tion, four issues, £1. Postage 9d. copy.) 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing. Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street. E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cem. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 

concerning Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free bookiet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gaie, London, W.8. 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 

6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. 
i 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon.— 

Jarman, 59 Daimeny Road, Wallington, Surrey. 




















SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, 7 x 50, Bausch ye Lomb (ex 
Current cost approx. Perfect 
condition. Offered with leather case, fa: 15 days’ 
Free Trial—CHARLES FRANK LTD., Salt- 
market, Glasgow. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 85s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Bins, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 44 bust, men’s 36 w 46. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 30 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask Tabie- 
cloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Teacloths, 
Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church Linens, 
Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from : 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
99 Donegal Square, Belfast 1, 
Northern Ireland 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
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LEND YOUR MONEY TO THE 


CITY OF MANCHESTER 


1 O/ Upwards Trestes security 
2/ Oo | for 3-10 years 
Went D Z), Town Hall — ~~ 4 _ 2. 
Tel.: CEN 3377, ext 217 


SHIRTS MADE TO MEASURE from 30s. tae 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
Corporation Street, Blackburn. 

















EPICURE 
BEST WINE VALUE U.K. 


P.c. will bring 44-page list, prices 6s. 
Outstanding selection of °52, "53, a ee. 
—— and Burgundies at very attractive Prices, 
tisfaction warranted —PATEN & Ci 
Shippers, Peterborough. ~ 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen 
in Clover Honey from our own Seatieee 
21-day course of this tonic food will put you oa 
tep of your form. 42s. post free from the 
HONEY FARM, 7 Cadwgan Place, A 
Cardigenshive, rochure on request, 
a 


FOR SALE 


FOR 5S. SALE, Oid-established P.N.E. 
thor 6 = School for Boys and Girls, eo 














ni oe ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG P PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE PEOPLE 
invell kt us. — flats, too. We appreciate 

igent peo — Share-a-Fiat 
illy, W.1. aYD 2545. — oF 


HOTELS 


a 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, Neth 

mess-shire. Easy access, near ride, aver 
beautiful surroundings. Excelient for walking, 
climbing or touring Highlands. Self-contained 
suites, private sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bed- 
rooms. Own croquet and putting. Excelient fish- 


i 
208 and 276. Fully licensed. Tel.: Nethybridge 








— 


———=== 
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HOLIDAY ACCOMMODA TION 
AN 


COTTAGE or BUNG ALOW required by mem- 
ber of ara! staff, near sea and withia 
reasona Londo 

reopen nay ondon. Part August or Sep- 


HOLIDAYS | AND TOURS 


ENJOY YOUR HOLIDAY in picturesque 
woodland /seashore setting. Own chalet with pri 
vate bath etc, Superb cuisine, nightly dinner 
dancing, heated swimming pool, water Ski-ing, 
sailing, etc, Only 24 gens. daily. Colour bro 
chure from Dept. SP, Sinah Warren Chalet 
Hotel, Hayling Island. 


FOR PASSAGES and round voyages by carge 
passenger ships write Bowerman Shipping Ltd., 
28, Ely Place, E.C.1. Tel.: HOL 1887. Also ale 
tours to Sardinia. 


TEACHER LEADS PARTY, Tyrol, Aug. 13-27. 
Expert guidance, no shepherding. Lonely people 
specially welcome. £28 10s.—Peters, 64 Sherwood 
Avenue, St. Albans, Tel.: 52807. 


NYASALAND & 
AFRIGA’S FUTURE 


A PUBLIC MEETING 


Dr 
HASTINGS K. BANDA 


MRS BARBARA CASTLE, MP 
MR CHRIS CHATAWAY, MP 
MR JEREMY THORPE, MP 


Chairman: 
DR T. O. EILAS 
Appeal 7% 
MR JAMES CAMERON 
MONDAY, MAY 2 at 7 p.m, 
(Doors Open 6.30) 


CENTRAL a  ateaeihaitaiae 





Tickets |/- at the rnd or 2/6 (Res) from 
Africa Bureau, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SWi 
Meeting arranged by the Africa Bureau; 
Committee of African Organisations; 
ian Commonwealth Bureau; Move- 

ment for Colonial Freedom 
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